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ITINERARY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON FROM JUNE 
15, 1775, TO DECEMBER 23, 1783. 


BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 
(Continued from page 280.) 


1778. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1778. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “The enemy returned 
into Philadelphia on Sunday last, having made a consider- 
able hay forage, which appeared to be their only intention. 
As they kept themselves in close order, and in just such a 
position that no attack could be made upon them to advan- 
tage, I could do no more than extend light parties along 
their front, and keep them from plundering the inhabitants 

and carrying off cattle and horses; which had the desired 
y effect.”"— Washington to the President of Congress. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 3. 
alt At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “Our army are tenting 
: themselves; they are almost worn out with fatigue, and 
greatly distressed for want of clothing, particularly the 
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article of shoes and stockings. The present mode of cloth- 
ing the army will always leave us without a sufficient supply. 
The change in the Commissary department has been a very 
distressing circumstance; the army has been fed from hand 
to mouth ever since Mr. Trumbull left it. Our operations 
have been greatly retarded from the situation of the Com- 
missary department. The Quartermaster-General’s depart- 
ment also has been in a most wretched condition. General 
Mifflin, who ought to have been at the head of the business, 
has never been with the army since it came into the State.” 
—General Greene to Jacob Greene. 


Although the necessities of the army demanded a speedy change in the 
quartermaster’s department, it was not until the 2d of March that General 
Greene was chosen to be the head of it. John Cox, a well-known merchant 
of Philadelphia, and Charles Pettit, a lawyer of New Jersey, secretary to 
Governor Livingston at the time, were appointed assistants. The much- 
needed change in the commissary department, however, did not take place 
until later. On the 9th of April Congress elected Jeremiah Wadsworth, of 
Connecticut, commissary-general, and five days later adopted a plan for 
the management of the department, more liberal than the original one, 
which had induced the first commissary-general, Colonel Joseph Trumbull, 
to quit the department, and in its operation had nearly destroyed the army. 
The good effect growing out of the appointment of General Greene and 
Colonel Wadsworth is particularly mentioned by Washington in a letter to 
the President of Congress, dated August 3, 1778. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 65. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ The letter you allude 
to, from the Committee of Congress and Board of War, 
came to hand on Saturday morning; but it does not mention 
the regulations adopted for removing the difficulties and 
failures in the commissary line. I trust they will be vig- 
orous, or the army cannot exist. It will never answer to 
procure supplies of clothing or provision by coercive meas- 
ures. . . . I shall endeavour, as far as possible, to carry the 
intention of Congress into execution, respecting the extra 
pay, and to prevent any from receiving it, who do not come 
under their description.” — Washington to the President of Con- 


gress. 
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As soon as it was determined that the army would go into winter- 
quarters at Valley Forge, Congress directed General Washington to inform 
the officers and soldiers that, in consequence of “ their soldierly patience, 
fidelity and zeal in the cause of their country,’’ one month’s extraordinary 
pay would be given to each.—Journal of Congress, December 80, 1777. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 165. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ About the 15th of 
January, we had our huts nearly completed, and the men 
in comfortable quarters.”—Diary of Joseph Clark, Proceed- 
ings New Jersey Hist. Soc., VII. 103. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 20. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ We have taken a post 
on the west side of the Schuylkill, about twenty miles from 
the city [Philadelphia], and with much pains and industry 
have got the troops tolerably well covered in huts.” — Wash- 
ington to General Arnold. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 27. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “Iam much obliged by 
your polite request of my opinion and advice on the expedi- 
tion to Canada and other occasions. In the present instance, 
as I neither know the extent of the objects in view, nor the 
means to be employed to effect them, it is not in my power 
to pass any judgment upon the subject. I can only sincerely 
wish, that success may attend it, both as it may advance the 
public good, and on account of the personal honor of the 
Marquis de Lafayette, for whom I have a very particular 
esteem and regard.” — Washington to General Gates. 


On January 22 Congress adopted a resolution that “an irruption be 
made into Canada, and that the Board of War be authorized to take every 
necessary measure for the execution of the business, under such general offi- 
cers as Congress shall appoint.’’ The following day the Marquis de La- 
fayette, Major-General Conway, and Brigadier-General Stark were elected to 
conduct the irruption. This proposition, which emanated from the Board of 
War, of which General Gates was president, was without the knowledge of 
the commander-in-chief, the appointment of Lafayette being made for the 
purpose of detaching him from Washington. In this, however, the con- 
spirators were disappointed, and finding they could not use the marquis, the 
expedition was abandoned. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: ‘“ The disagreeable pict- 
ure, I have given you, of the wants and sufferings of the 
army, and the discontents reigning among the officers, is a 
just representation of evils equally melancholy and impor- 
tant; and unless effectual remedies be applied without loss 
of time, the most alarming and ruinous consequences are to 
be apprehended.”— Washington to a Committee of Congress. 


The above is the concluding paragraph of a lengthy paper (fifty folio 
pages) drawn up by the commander-in-chief for the use of a committee of 
Congress, then in camp for the purpose of consulting with him, in order to 
mature a new system of arrangements for the administration of the army. 
Committee: Francis Dana, Joseph Reed, Nathaniel Folsom, Charles Carroll, 
and Gouverneur Morris. The paper or memoir, prepared from information 
communicated by the general officers, exhibits in detail the existing state of 
the army, the deficiencies and disorders, with their causes, and suggests such 
changes and improvements as were thought essential. This formed the 
basis of the plan adopted by the committee, who, after remaining in camp 
nearly three months, returned to Congress. The report, containing the 
result of their proceedings and the new scheme of the army, was approved. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ Lord Cornwallis has 
certainly embarked for England, but with what view is not 
so easy to determine. He was eyewitness a few days before 
his departure to a scene, not a little disgraceful to the pride 
of British valor, in their manewuvre to Chestnut Hill, and 
precipitate return, after boasting their intentions of driving 
us beyond the mountains.”— Washington to Richard Henry 
Lee. 


Lord Cornwallis sailed from Philadelphia for England, December 19, on 
private business, but returned June 6, and took part in the battle of Mon- 
mouth Court-House, June 28. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “For some days past, 
there has been little less than a famine in the camp. A 
part of the army has been a week without any kind of flesh, 
and the rest three or four days. Naked and starving as they 
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are, we cannot enough admire the incomparable patience 
and fidelity of the soldiery, that they have not been ere this 
excited by their suffering to a general mutiny and disper- 
sion.””— Washington to Governor Clinton. 


“The situation of the camp is such, that in all human probability the 
army must soon dissolve. Many of the troops are destitute of meat, and 
are several days in arrear. The horses are dying for want of forage. The 
country in the vicinity of the camp is exhausted. There cannot be a moral 
certainty of bettering our circumstances, while we continue here.’’—Gen- 
eral Varnum to General Greene, February 12. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ We have lately been 
in a most alarming situation for want of provisions. The 
soldiers were scarcely restrained from mutiny by the elo- 
quence and management of our officers. Those who are 
employed to feed us, either for want of knowledge or for 
want of activity or both, never furnish supplies adequate to 
our wants.”—John Laurens to Henry Laurens. 


‘¢ The unfortunate soldiers were in want of everything; they had neither 
coats, hats, shirts, nor shoes ; their feet and legs froze till they became black, 
and it was often necessary to amputate them. From want of money, they 
could neither obtain provisions nor any means of transport; the colonels 
were often reduced to two rations, and sometimes even to one. The 
army frequently remained whole days without provisions, and the patient 
endurance of both soldiers and officers was a miracle which each moment 
served to renew. But the sight of their misery prevented new engage- 
ments: it was almost impossible to levy recruits; it was easy to desert into 
the interior of the country.”—Memoirs of Lafayette. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ Baron Steuben has 
arrived [February 23] at camp. He appears to be much of 
a gentleman, and as far as I have had an opportunity of 
judging, a man of military knowledge, and acquainted with 
the world.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 1. 
At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: Orderly Book.— The 
Commander in Chief takes occasion to return his warmest 
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thanks to the virtuous officers and soldiery of this army, 
for that persevering fidelity and zeal which they have uni- 
formly manifested in all their conduct. Their fortitude, 
not only under the common hardships incident to a military 
life, but also under the additional sufferings to which the 
peculiar situation of these States had exposed them, clearly 
proves them worthy of the enviable privilege of contending 
for the rights of human nature, the freedom and indepen- 
dence of their country. The recent instance of uncomplain- 
ing patience during the scarcity of provisions in Camp, is a 
fresh proof that they possess in an eminent degree the spirit 
of soldiers and the magnanimity of patriots.” 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “I came to this place, 
some time about the first of February [the 10th], where I 
found the General very well. I left my children at our 
house. . . . The General is encamped in what is called the 
Great Valley on the banks of the Schuylkill. Officers and 
men are chiefly in huts, which they say are tolerably com- 
fortable; the army are as healthy as can well be expected in 
general. The General’s apartment is very small; he has 
had a log cabin built to dine in, which has made our quar- 
ters much more tolerable than they were at first.”—WMrs. 
Washington to Mrs. Mercy Warren, Upham, I. 293. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “I have every reason 
short of absolute proof to believe, that General Howe is 
meditating a stroke against this army. He has drawn, some 
say two thousand, and others twenty-five hundred, men from 
New York, who I believe are arrived at Philadelphia, as a 
number of transports have just past Wilmington in their 
way up the Delaware; and reports from Newport say, that 
the garrison there had orders to be in readiness to embark 
by the 20th instant.”— Washington to General John Cad- 
walader. 
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“This conjecture as to General Howe’s designs was doubtless without 
foundation. It does not appear from his letters, that he had formed any 
plans of attacking the American army at Valley Forge. As late as the 
19th of April, he wrote to the minister ; ‘ The enemy’s position continues to 
be at Valley Forge and Wilmington. Their force has been diminished 
during the course of the winter by desertion, and by detachments to the 
back settlements where the Indians make constant inroads ; but the want of 
green forage does not yet permit me to take the field, and their situation is 
too strong to hazard an attack with a prospect of success.’ ’’—Sparks, V. 291. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 24. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ As it is not improper 
for Congress to have some idea of the present temper of the 
army, it may not be amiss to remark in this place, that, since 
the month of August last, between two and three hundred 
officers have resigned their commissions, and many others 
were with difficulty dissuaded from it. In the Virginia line 
only, not less than six colonels, as good as any in the ser- 
vice, have left it lately; and more, I am told, are in the 
humor to do so.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: Orderly Book.— The 
Baron Steuben, a Lieutenant General in foreign service and 
a gentleman of great military experience, having obligingly 
undertaken to exercise the office of Inspector General in 
the Army, the Commander-in-Chief, till the pleasure of 
Congress be known, desires he may be respected and obeyed 
as such, and hopes and expects that all officers, of whatso- 
ever rank, will afford him every aid in their power in the 
execution of his office.” 


Frederick William Augustus, Baron von Steuben, a Prussian by birth, 
succeeded General Conway in the office of inspector-general of the Amer- 
ican army, his real appointment dating May 5, five weeks later than the 
above-quoted order. His valuable services in improving the discipline of 
the army are too well known to need any comment. The following de- 
ecription of the condition of the army at Valley Forge, written by Steuben, 
shortly after his arrival in camp, is taken from Kapp’s Life of Steuben : 
‘‘The arms at Valley Forge were in a horrible condition, covered with rust, 
half of them without bayonets, many from which a single shot could not be 
fired. The pouches were quite as bad as the arms. A great many of the 
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men had tin boxes instead of pouches, others had cow-horns; and muskets, 
carbines, fowling-pieces, and rifles were to be seen in the same company. 
The description of the dress is most easily given. The men were literally 
naked, some of them in the fullest extent of the word. The officers who 
had coats, had them of every color and make. I saw officers, at a grand 
parade at Valley Forge, mounting guard in a sort of dressing-gown, made 
of an old blanket or woollen bed-cover. With regard to their military dis- 
cipline, I may safely say no such thing existed.” 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “I must not omit to in- 
form you that Baron Steuben is making a sensible progress 
with our soldiers. The officers seem to have a high opinion 
of him, and discover a docility from which we may augur 
the most happy effects. It would enchant you to see the 
enlivened scene of our Campus Martius. If Mr. Howe 
opens the campaign with his usual deliberation, and our 
recruits or draughts come in tolerably well, we shall be in- 
finitely better prepared to meet him, than ever we have 
been.” —John Laurens to Henry Laurens. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4. 


At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: ‘I am happy to inform 
Congress, that General Lee will be out on parole to-morrow 
in place of General Prescott; and I have every reason to 
expect, if the negotiation can be continued upon admissable 
terms, that his exchange will immediately follow the release- 
ment of Colonel Campbell and the Hessian field-oflicers.”— 
Washington to the President of Congress. 


General Lee was exchanged, April 21, for Major-General Richard Prescott 
of the British army, who had been made prisoner on the night of July 10, 
1777, at his quarters near Newport, R.I., by William Barton, lieutenant- 
colonel, Rhode Island militia. At the time of his exchange (which was 
finally arranged at Germantown), Lee was in Philadelphia, and on April 
23, the day fixed for his reporting to head-quarters, the greatest preparations 
were made for his reception: ‘‘ All the principal Officers of the Army were 
drawn up in two lines, advanced of the Camp about 2 miles towards the 
Enemy. Then the Troops with the inferior officers formed a line quite to 
head Quarters—all the Music of the Army attended. The General with a 


great number of principal Officers and their Suites, rode about four miles on’ 


the road towards Philadelphia, and waited till Gen! Lee appeared. General 
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Washington dismounted & rec’ Gen! Lee as if he had been his Brother. He 
passed thro the Lines of Officers & the Army, who all paid him the highest 
military Honors to Head Quarters, where M™ Washington was, and here he 
was entertained with an elegant Dinner, and the music playing the whole 
Time. A Room was assigned him back of M™ Washingtons sitting room, 
and all his baggage was stowed in it. Gen! Washington gave him the Com- 
mand of the right wing of the Army, but before he took Charge of it, 
he requested leave to go to Congress at York Town, which was readily 
granted.’!—MS. of Elias Boudinot. 


MONDAY, APRIL 6. 


At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “Mrs. Jones Mrs. 
Pleasants and two other Ladies connected with the Quakers 
confined at Winchester in Virginia waited upon me this day 
for permission to pass to York Town [Pennsylvania] to en- 
deavour to obtain the release of their Friends.””— Washington 
to Thomas Wharton, President of Pennsylvania. 


One of these ladies, Mrs. Henry Drinker, has left us, in her journal, a record 
of this visit to Valley Forge: ‘ April 6, 1778.—Arrived at H* Quarters, at 
about } past one. We requested an audience with the General, and sat with 
his wife, (a sociable, pretty kind of woman), until he came in. A number 
of officers were there who were very complaisant, Tench Tilghman among 
ye rest. It was not long before G. Washington came, and discoursed with 
us freely, but not so long as we could have wished, as dinner was served, to 
which he invited us. There were 15 Officers, besides ye G' and his wife, 
Gen. Greene, and Gen. Lee. We had an elegant dinner, which was soon 
over, when we went out with ye Gen" wife, up to her Chamber—and saw 
no more of him. He told us, he could do nothing in our business further 
than granting us a Pass to Lancaster, which he did, and gave a letter to Is! 
Morris for T. Wharton.’’—Journal of Elizabeth Drinker, p. 93. 


MONDAY, APRIL 20. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “‘ There seem to be but 
three general plans of operation, which may be premedi- 
tated for the next campaign ; one, the attempting to recover 
Philadelphia and destroy the enemy’s army there; another, 
the endeavoring to transfer the war to the northward by an 
enterprise against New York; and a third, the remaining 
quiet in a secure, fortified camp, disciplining and arranging 
the army till the enemy begin their operations, and then to 

1 General Lee rejoined the army at Valley Forge, May 20. His oath of 


allegiance to the United States, preserved in the Department of State, 
Washington, D.C., is dated June 9. 
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govern ourselves accordingly—which of these three plans 
shall we adopt ?”— Washington to General G'reene. 


The letter, from which the above is an extract, was sent as a circular to all 
the general officers in camp, each of whom returned a written reply. 
‘“‘They differed widely in opinion. Wayne, Paterson, and Maxwell recom- 
mended an attack on Philadelphia. Knox, Poor, Varnum, and Muhlenberg 
were in favor of an attack on New York. Greene thought it best for the 
main body of the army to remain at Valley Forge, but that an attack 
should be made on New York by a detachment of four thousand regulars, 
joined to the eastern militia; that General Washington should command 
this expedition in person, and leave General Lee to command in Pennsyl- 
vania. Lord Stirling was for operating against both New York and Philadel- 
phia. Lafayette, Steuben, and Duportail had doubts as to the expediency of 
any attack upon the enemy, till the army should be strengthened and put in 
a better condition ; and they were inclined to adopt the third plan suggested 
by the commander-in-chief.’’—Sparks, V. 320. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 21. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: ‘‘ The enemy are begin- 
ning to play a game more dangerous, than their efforts by 
arms (though these will not be remitted in the smallest 
degree), which threatens a fatal blow to the independence 
of America, and of course to her liberties. They are en- 
deavoring to ensnare the people by specious allurements of 
peace. . . . Nothing short of independence, it appears to 
me, can possibly do. A peace on other terms would, if I 
may be allowed the expression, be a peace of war. The 
injuries we have received from the British were so unpro- 
voked, and have been so great and so many, that they can 
never be forgotten.” — Washington to John Banister. 


The above remarks were induced by the perusal of Lord North’s Concili- 
atory Bills, as they were called, copies of which had reached head-quarters 
on April 17. The Earl of Carlisle, George Johnstone, formerly governor 
of West Florida, and William Eden, the three commissioners appointed 
under their provisions, accompanied by Adam Ferguson, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, as secretary, arrived in the 
Delaware River on the 4th of June. After the commissioners reached 
Philadelphia, Sir Henry Clinton wrote to Washington, requesting a pass- 
port for Dr. Ferguson to proceed to Congress at York, Pennsylvania, with 
despatches. The request was declined (Sparks, V. 397), and the letter con- 
taining it was forwarded to Congress. Not waiting for the result, the com- 
missioners forwarded their papers to Congress, which were received on the 
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18th of June. Congress ordered a reply to be returned to the commissioners, 
in which, after expressing a readiness to make peace whenever the King of 
Great Britain should manifest a sincere disposition for that purpose, the 
President, Henry Laurens, added, ‘‘The only solid proof of this disposi- 
tion will be, an explicit acknowledgment of the independence of these 
States, or the withdrawing of his fleets and armies.’”? The commissioners 
remained in the country until October, and made various attempts, by art 
and by official intercourse, to gain their object. The reply of Joseph Reed 
to an offer of money and position, to induce him to exert his influence in 
behalf of the commissioners, is well known: ‘I am not worth purchasing» 
but, such as I am, the King of Great Britain is not rich enough to do it.” 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22. 
At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: By order of Congress, 
observed as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 


FRIDAY, MAY 1. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ With infinite pleasure 
I beg leave to congratulate Congress on the very important 
and interesting advices brought by the frigate Sensible. 
General McDougall and Mr. Deane were so obliging as to 
transmit me the outlines of the good tidings.” — Washington 
to the President of Congress. 


‘¢ Simeon Deane, brother to Silas Deane one of the American Commission- 
ers in Paris, was the bearer of the despatches containing the treaties between 
France and the United States. He came over in the French frigate Sensi- 
ble, of thirty-six guns, which was sent by the King for the express purpose, 
and arrived at Falmouth (now Portland) in Casco Bay, on the 13th of April, 
after a passage of thirty-five days. He reached Yorktown on Saturday, the 
2d of May. Congress had adjourned till Monday, but the members were 
immediately summoned to assemble by the president, and the despatches were 
read.’’—Ford, VII. 2. 


SATURDAY, MAY 2. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: Orderly Book.— The 
Commander in Chief directs that Divine Service be per- 
formed every Sunday at 11 o’clock, in each Brigade which 
has a Chaplain. Those Brigades which have none will 
attend the places of worship nearest to them.” 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6. 
At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: Issues an order for a 
grand military féte and jubilee by the army, to celebrate the 
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conclusion of the treaty of alliance between France and the 
United States. 


“The treaties of commerce and alliance between France and the United 
States were signed on the 6th of February. The first meeting between the 
French Minister and the American Commissioners, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a treaty, was held at Versailles on the 12th of December. It was 
stated, in an article of the treaty of alliance, to be its direct end, ‘to main- 
tain effectually the liberty, sovereignty, and independence, absolute and 
unlimited, of the United States, as well in matters of government as com- 
merce.’ ’’—Sparks, V. 825. 


THURSDAY, MAY 7. 


At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: In pursuance of the 
order of the 6th, a day of general rejoicing in the army. 


At nine o’clock in the morning, Washington, Lord Stirling, Greene, 
and other general officers, with their ladies and suites, attended the relig- 
ious services of the Jersey brigade. At half-past eleven the commander-in- 
chief, accompanied by the general officers, reviewed the whole army at their 
respective posts, after which he dined in public, with all the officers of his 
army, attended with a band of music. ‘ The entertainment was concluded 
with a number of patriotic toasts, attended with huzzas. When the General 
took his leave, there was a universal clap, with loud huzzas, which continued 
till he had proceeded a quarter of a mile, during which time there were a 
thousand hats tossed in the air. His Excellency turned round with his reti- 
nue, and huzzaed several times.” 


FRIDAY, MAY 8. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: A council of war, in 
which it was determined “that the line of conduct most 
consistent with sound policy, and best suited to promote the 
interests and safety of the United States, was to remain on 
the defensive and wait events, and not attempt any offensive 
operations against the enemy, till circumstances should 
afford a fairer opportunity for striking a successful blow.” 


This council was convened by order of Congress. Present: the com- 
mander-in-chief; major-generals, Gates, Greene, Stirling, Mifflin, Lafay- 
ette, Kalb, Armstrong, and Steuben; and the brigadiers, Knox and Dupor- 
tail. 


MONDAY, MAY 11. 
At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: Orderly Book.—“ The 
General officers are requested to meet at Head Quarters at 
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11 o’clock tomorrow, A.M. that they may take the oath ap- 
pointed by Congress in a Resolution of the 3rd of February 
last, which was published in the order of the 7th inst.” 


‘¢ Resolved, That every officer who holds or shall hereafter hold a commis- 
sion or office from Congress shall take and subscribe the following oath or 
affirmation: I do acknowledge the United States of America to be free, in- 
dependent and sovereign States, and declare that the people thereof owe no 
allegiance or obedience to George the third, King of Great Britain; and I 
renounce, refuse and abjure any allegiance or obedience to him: and I do 
swear (or affirm) that I will to the utmost of my power support, maintain 
and defend the said United States against the said King George the third, 
and his heirs and successors, and his and their abettors, assistants and adhe- 
rents, and will serve the said United States in the office which I now hold, 
with fidelity, according to the best of my skill and understanding. So help 
me God.’’—Journal of Congress, February 3, 1778. 


MONDAY, MAY 18. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “‘ A valuable detachment 
under the command of the Marquis de Lafayette, marched 
this morning, which is intended to move between the Del- 
aware and the Schuylkill, for restraining the enemy’s parties 
and procuring intelligence and to act as circumstances may 
require.” — Washington to the President of Congress. 


SUNDAY, MAY 24. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ On the night of the 
19th the enemy moved out in force against the detachment 
under the Marquis de Lafayette, mentioned in my letter of 
the 18th, which made a timely and handsome retreat in 
great order over the Schuylkill at Matson’s Ford.”— Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress. 


A graphic description of the affair at Barren Hill, about twelve miles from 
Valley Forge, on the opposite side of the Schuylkill, will be found in 
Sparks, V. 545. 


MONDAY, MAY 25. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “If any thing of 
greater moment had occurred, than declaring that every 
word contained in the pamphlet, which you were obliging 
enough to send me, was spurious, I should not have suffered 
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your favor of the 6th instant to remain so long unacknowl- 
edged. These letters are written with a great deal of art. 
The intermixture of so many family circumstances (which, 
by the by, want foundation in truth) gives an air of plausa- 
bility, which renders the villany greater; as the whole is a 
contrivance to answer the most diabolical purposes. Who 
the author of them is, I know not.”— Washington to General 
Henry Lee. 


In allusion to the ‘‘ forged’’ letters, published in London in 1777, under 
the title ‘“‘ Letters from General Washington, to several of his Friends in 
the year 1776. In which are set forth a fairer and fuller view of American 
Politics, than ever yet transpired, or the Public could be made acquainted 
with through any other Channel.’’ The letters, seven in number, were re- 
printed at New York in 1778, and at Philadelphia in 1795, and again at 
New York, with other letters, in 1796, with the title: “‘ Epistles, domestic, 
confidential and official from General Washington.’’ The appearance of 
the latter publication called out a letter from Washington to Timothy Pick- 
ering (March 38, 1797), in which he declared them to be base forgeries, and 
said that he had never seen or heard of them until they appeared in print. 
An interesting note concerning these letters, and ascribing the authorship 
to ‘‘ John Randolph the last royal attorney general of Virginia, and long 
the ablest lawyer in the colony, who went to England in 1775,’’ will be 
found in Ford’s ‘‘ Writings of George Washington,” IV. 132. 


FRIDAY, MAY 29. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: ‘“ That the enemy mean 
to evacuate Philadelphia is almost reduced to a certainty. 
It is as much so, as an event can be, that is contingent. 
Their baggage and stores are nearly if not all embarked; 
and, from our intelligence, there is reason to conclude, that 
many days will not elapse before they abandon it.”— 
Washington to Governor Clinton. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 65. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ What the real de- 
signs of the enemy are, remains yet to be discovered. Ap- 
pearances and a thousand circumstances induce a belief that 
they intend to pass through the Jerseys to New York.”— 
Washington to General Dickinson. 


‘‘ The enemy had resolved to evacuate Philadelphia as early as the 23d of 
May, and perhaps before. On that day General Clinton [who took com- 
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mand on the 11th of May] wrote to Lord George Germain that he had 
determined to leave Philadelphia and proceed to New York with the whole 
army, as soon as it could be done. Orders for evacuating Philadelphia had 
been sent by the ministry, dated March 21, immediately after the French 
government had publicly declared, that a treaty had been made with the 
United States. Gordon says (History, Vol. III. p. 180) that the order for 
evacuation was brought out by the commissioners, and that it was a secret 
even to them. But the fact is, it was contained in the instructions to Sir 
Henry Clinton, as the successor of Sir William Howe, and was received by 
him several days before the arrival of the commissioners. ’’—Sparks, V. 395. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: A council of war, in 
which among other questions proposed was, “ If the enemy 
march through Jersey, will it be prudent to attack them on 
the way, or more eligible to proceed to the North River in 
the most direct and convenient manner, to secure the im- 
portant communication between the Eastern and Southern 
States?” Nearly all the officers were opposed to an attack, 
on account of the inequality of force, but some thought it 
should depend on circumstances. Washington was desirous 
of attacking the enemy, but was obliged to yield to the force 
of circumstances. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge : “ Half after eleven a.M., 
18 June. I have the pleasure to inform Congress, that I 
was this minute advised by Mr. Roberts that the enemy 
evacuated the city early this morning. . . . I have put six 
brigades in motion; and the rest of the army are preparing 
to follow with all possible despatch. We shall proceed 
towards Jersey, and govern ourselves according to circum- 
stances.” — Washington to the President of Congress. 


June 18. Orderly Book.—“ Poor’s, Varnum’s and Huntington’s brigades 
are to march immediately under the command of Major-General Lee. The 
two Pennsylvania and late Conway’s brigades to meet at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon, and the whole Army to march at 5 o’clock to-morrow morning.” 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 
Leaves Valley Forge: “‘ The enemy evacuated Philadel- 
phia, on the 18th instant. At ten [?] o’clock that day I got 
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intelligence of it, and by two o’clock, or soon after, had six 
brigades on their march for the Jerseys, and followed with 
the whole army next morning.” — Washington to John Augus- 
tine Washington, July 4, 1778. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20. 

At Doylestown, Pennsylvania: “I am now with the 
main body of the army within ten miles of Coryell’s Ferry. 
General Lee is advanced with six brigades, and will cross 
[the Delaware] to-night or to-morrow morning. . . . I 
shall enter the Jerseys to-morrow.”— Washington to General 
Gates. 


The Doylestown of 1778 was a cross-roads hamlet, about ten miles from 
Coryell’s Ferry on the Delaware (now New Hope), consisting of a tavern 
kept by William Doyle, and several small houses. Washington pitched his 
tent near the dwelling of Jonathan Fell, late John G. Mann’s farm-house, 
just east of the present borough. The Doylestown of 1890, the county-seat 
of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, is a town of three thousand inhabitants. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 21. 

At Doylestown: “The whole army is advancing to the 
Delaware. We have been much impeded by rain. The 
troops with General Lee crossed the river last night.”— 
Washington to General Arnold. 


MONDAY, JUNE 22. 

At Coryell’s Ferry (now Lambertville), New Jersey: “I 
have the honor to inform you that I am now in Jersey, and 
that the troops are passing the river at Coryell’s, and are 
mostly over... . We have been a good deal impeded in 
our march by rainy weather. As soon as we have cleaned 
the arms, and can get matters in train, we propose moving 
towards Princeton.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


‘¢ June 22d, the whole army encamped near the new meeting house; 
having got word that the enemy were moving towards Trenton, the army 
marched next morning towards them, and encamped at Hopewell, the 
enemy having altered their route towards Monmouth.”—Diary of Joseph 
Clark. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24. 
At Hopewell, New Jersey: A council of war, in which it 
was decided to attack the enemy. 


‘“‘ Hopewell Township, New Jersey, 4 o’clock a.M., 25th June, 1778.—The 
enemy are now at Allen Town, about ten miles southeast of Princeton, and 
we are about six miles north [of] Princeton, so that the two armies are now 
about nineteen or twenty miles apart. We are now on the march towards 
them, and their movements this day will determine whether we shall come 
in close contact with each other. We have now very numerous parties 
harassing and teasing them on all quarters.’’—General Knox to William 
Knoz. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25. 

At Kingston, New Jersey: “ You are immediately to 
proceed with the detachment commanded by General Poor, 
and form a junction as expeditiously as possible with that 
under the command of General Scott. You are to use the 
most effectual means for gaining the enemy’s left flank and 
rear, and giving them every degree of annoyance. All 
Continental parties, that are already on the lines, will be 
under your command.”— Washington to the Marquis de La- 


Fayette. 


In the council of war held at Hopewell on the 24th, General Lee had 
been strongly opposed to attacking the enemy, and, when this measure was 
resolved upon, he gave up the command of the advanced divisions to 
Lafayette; but he afterwards altered his mind, and requested to be restored 
to the command. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 
At Cranberry, New Jersey: “‘ Your uneasiness on ac- 
count of the command of yesterday’s detachment fills me 
with concern, as it is not in my power fully to remove it 
without wounding the feelings of the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette. .. . The expedient I would propose, is, for you to 
march towards the Marquis with Scott’s and Varnum’s 
brigades. Give him notice, that you are advancing to sup- 
port him, and that you are to have the command of the 
whole advanced body.”— Washington to General Lee. 
VoL. xIv.—23 
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As Lee was the senior major-general, this gave him the command of the 
whole advance. Washington explained the matter in a letter.of the same 
date to Lafayette, who accordingly resigned the command to General Lee, 
when the latter joined him on the 27th. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 27. 

Three miles west of Englishtown, New Jersey: In camp 
with the main body of the army. 

About five o’clock in the morning of the 28th, Washington put the army 
in motion, and after marching to within three miles of Monmouth Court- 
House, met the whole advanced corps under the command of General Lee 
retiring in the greatest disorder, and the enemy pressing upon their rear. 
Under the directions of the commander-in-chief, however, the troops were 
rallied and the enemy’s advance checked. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 28. 

At the battle of Monmouth Court-House: “ Which from 
an unfortunate and bad beginning, turned out a glorious 
and happy day.”— Washington to John Augustine Washington, 
July 4, 1778. 

“¢ During this affair, which ended so well, although begun so ill, General 
Washington appeared to arrest fortune by one glance, and his presence of 
mind, valour, and decision of character, were never displayed to greater 
advantage than at that moment. The general and he [Lafayette] passed 
the night lying on the same mantle, talking over the conduct of Lee,! who 
wrote the next morning a very improper letter, and was placed under 
arrest. He was afterwards suspended by a council of war, quitted the ser- 
vice, and was not regretted by the army.’’—Memoirs of Lafayette. 


MONDAY, JUNE 29. 

Fields, near Monmouth Court-House: ‘“ About seven 
o’clock yesterday morning, both armies advanced on each 
other. About twelve, they met on the grounds near Mon- 
mouth Court-House, when an action commenced. We 
forced the enemy from the field, and encamped on the 
ground. They took a strong post in our front, secured on 
both flanks by morasses and thick woods, where they re- 
mained till about twelve at night, and then retreated.”— 
Washington to the President of Congress. 


June 29. Orderly Book.—‘ The Commander-in-Chief congratulates the 
Army on the victory obtained over the arms of his Britannic Majesty yes- 


1 See note, p. 363. 
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terday, and thanks, most sincerely, the gallant officers and men who dis- 
tinguished themselves upon the occasion, and such others as, by their good 
order and coolness, gave the happiest presages of what might have been 
expected had they come to action.”’ 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1. 


At Englishtown: “ Being fully convinced by the gentlemen 
of this country that the enemy cannot be hurt or injured in 
their embarkation at Sandy Hook, the place to which they are 
going, and unwilling to get too far removed from the North 
River, I put the troops in motion early this morning.” — 


Washington to the President of Congress. 


Washington fell back from Monmouth Court-House, after the battle, to , 
Englishtown, about five miles to the westward. He left Englishtown on 
July 1, and reached New Brunswick on the following day, the army 
encamping on both sides of the Raritan River. 


FRIDAY, JULY 3. 

At New Brunswick, New Jersey: “The march from 
Englishtown was inconceivably distressing to the troops and 
horses. The distance is about twenty miles through a deep 
sand without a drop of water, except at South river, which 
is half way. . . . My present intention is to cross the North 
River at King’s Ferry.”— Washington to General Gates. 


July 3. Orderly Book.—“ To-morrow [July 4th], the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, will be celebrated by firing thirteen pieces of 
cannon and a feu de joie of the whole line. The army will be formed on 
the Brunswick side of the Raritan, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, on the 
ground pointed out by the Quartermaster General.’’ 


TUESDAY, JULY 7. 

At New Brunswick: “On Sunday morning, the left wing 
of the army moved towards the North River; the right 
followed yesterday; and the second line, which forms the 
rear division, is also now in motion.”— Washington to the 


President of Congress. 


‘“‘The army moved from Brunswick by the following Stages :—Ist, to 
Scotch Plains; 2d, Springfield; 8d, Wardiston; 4th, Aquackanonk; 5th, 
Paramus; 6th, Cakaryatt [Kakeate]; 7th, King’s Ferry, where the army 
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crossed. Scott’s and Woodford’s brigades crossed July 17th. Next day 
Gen’! Scott’s brigades proceeded on towards Croton’s Bridge. Gen’l Wood- 
ford’s marched by Peekskill to above the village, where they lay till Mon- 
day, July 20th, then followed after the army which had by this time got 
within 7 miles of White Plains. . . . Friday, 24th, the army moved down 
to White Plains and joined Gen’! Gates’ army.’’—Diary of Joseph Clark. 


SATURDAY, JULY 11. 

At Paramus, New Jersey: “ The left wing of the army 
is advanced four miles from this place, and nineteen miles 
from King’s Ferry ; the other two divisions are moving after 
it, with proper intervals. The enemy, since quitting the 
Jerseys, have encamped in three divisions on Staten Island, 
New York Island, and Long Island.” — Washington to General 
Arnold. 


The village of Paramus, at which Washington made his head-quarters 
until July 16, is in Bergen County, New Jersey, near the New York line, 
and about forty miles northeast of New Brunswick. 


SUNDAY, JULY 12. 

At Paramus: “The vote of approbation and thanks, 
which Congress have been pleased to honor me with, gives 
me the highest satisfaction, and at the same time demands 
a return of my sincerest acknowledgments. . . . The left 
wing of the army, which advanced yesterday four miles be- 
yond this, moved this morning on the route towards King’s 
Ferry. The right and second line, which make the last di- 
vision, are now here, where they will halt for a day or two, 
or perhaps longer.” — Washington to the President of Congress. 


‘* Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of Congress be given to general 
Washington for the activity with which he marched from the Camp at 
Valley Forge in pursuit of the enemy ; for his distinguished exertions in 
forming the line of battle; and for his great good conduct in leading on the 
attack and gaining the important victory of Monmouth over the British 
grand army under the command of general sir H. Clinton, in their march 
from Philadelphia to New York.’’—Journal of Congress, July 7, 1778. 


TUESDAY, JULY 14. 
At Paramus: “I take the earliest opportunity to advise 
you, that I have been informed of your arrival on this coast, 
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with a fleet of ships under your command, belonging to his 
Most Christian Majesty, our great ally. I congratulate you, 
sir, most sincerely upon this event, and beg leave to assure 
you of my warmest wishes for your success. The intelli- 
gence of your arrival was communicated to me last night by 
a letter from the President of Congress.”— Washington to 
Count d Estaing. 


This fleet, composed of twelve ships of the line and six frigates, with a land 
force of four thousand men, fitted out in accordance with the spirit of the 
treaty of alliance with France (February 6, 1778), had sailed from Toulon on 
the 18th of April, but did not reach the mouth of the Delaware till the 8th of 
July. It had on board M. Gérard, the French Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States, and Silas Deane, one of the American commissioners who 
had effected the treaty of alliance. Count d’Estaing finding that the British 
had evacuated Philadelphia, sent up the French minister and Mr. Deane to 
the city in a frigate, and proceeded with the fleet to Sandy Hook, where he 
arrived on the 11th of July. In August he made a demonstration against 
Newport, R.I., which obliged the British to destroy six of their frigates 
and some smaller vessels lying there; but the fleet was so shattered by a 
storm as to be obliged to refit at Boston. In 1779 he sailed to the West 
Indies, and in October of that year, in co-operation with the Southern army, 
under General Lincoln, attempted to recover Savannah, which had fallen 
into the hands of the British in December, 1778. The attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, D’Estaing himself being wounded in the assault. The fleet reached 
France on its return in December, 1779. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15. 

Leaves Paramus: Washington moved the army on the 
15th to Haverstraw, New York, five miles below Stony 
Point (the western landing of King’s Ferry), and on the 
following day visited West Point, fifteen miles up the river. 
On the 17th the troops began crossing the North River at 
King’s Ferry, Washington passing over with the last division 
at about twelve o’clock noon on Sunday, the 19th. 

“ July 16.—His Excellency the Commander in Chief visited West Point, 
to take a view of the works which are constructing there. His arrival was 


announced by the discharge of thirteen cannon, the number of the United 
States.’’—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 22. 
At White Plains, New York: “On Monday afternoon 
[July 20th] I arrived at this place, in the neighborhood of 
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which the right and left wing encamped that night, with 
the second line a few miles in the rear.” — Washington to the 
President of Congress. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 3. 


At Head-quarters, White Plains: “In justice to General 
Greene, I take occasion to observe, that the public is much 
indebted to him, for his judicious management and active ex- 
ertions, in his present department [quartermaster-general ]. 
When he entered upon it, he found it in a most confused, 
distracted, and destitute state. This, by his conduct and 
industry, has undergone a very happy change, and such, as 
enabled us, with great facility, to make a sudden move, with 
the whole army and baggage, from Valley Forge, in pursuit 
of the enemy, and to perform a march to this place. Ina 
word, he has given the most general satisfaction, and his 
affairs carry much the face of method and system. I also 
consider it as an act of justice to speak of the conduct of 
Colonel Wadsworth, Commissary-General. He has been 
indefatigable in his exertions to provide for the army; and, 
since his appointment, our supplies of provisions have been 
good and ample.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 20. 

At Head-quarters, White Plains: “It is not a little pleas- 
ing, nor less wonderful to contemplate, that after two year’s 
manceuvring and undergoing the strangest vicissitudes, that 
perhaps ever attended any one contest since the creation, 
both armies are brought back to the very point they set out 
from, and that the offending party at the beginning is now 
reduced to the use of the spade and pickaxe for defence.” — 
Washington to General Nelson. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

At Head-quarters, White Plains: “I intend to place the 
whole [army] in such a position in a day or two, that they 
may either march to the eastward, or be within supporting 
distance of the posts upon the North River, as appearances 
may require.” — Washington to General Sullivan. 
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Washington remained at White Plains until the 16th of September, when 
he moved the camp to Fredericksburg, then a precinct of Dutchess County, 
now a portion of Putnam County, New York. His head-quarters were at 
Patterson, a village almost due east from Newburg, and near the Connecti- 
cut line. Washington was at West Point on the 19th of September, but 
whether the visit was made before or after reaching Fredericksburg we can- 
not determine. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

At Head-quarters, Fredericksburg: ‘The place I now 
date from is about thirty miles from the fort [West Point] 
on the North River; and I have some troops nearer, and 
others farther off, but all on the road leading to Boston, if 
we should be dragged that way.”— Washington to John 
Augustine Washington. 

_ In the same letter Washington wrote: ‘‘ There are but two capital objects, 
which they [the enemy] can have in view, except the defeat and dispersion 
of this army; and those are the possession of the fortifications in the High- 
lands, by which the communication between the eastern and southern States 
would be cut off, and the destruction of the French fleet at Boston. . . . I 
have, therefore, in order to do the best that the nature of the case will admit, 
strengthened the works, and reinforced the garrison in the Highlands, and 
thrown the army into such positions, as to move eastward or westward, as 
circumstances may require.’’ 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 

At Head-quarters, Fredericksburg: “ Immediately after 
my removal from the White Plains to this ground, the 
enemy threw a body of troops into the Jerseys; but for 
what purpose, unless to make a grand forage, I have not 
been able yet to learn.”— Washington to the Marquis de La- 
fayette. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3. 

At Fishkill, New York: “The enemy in the Jerseys 
having received a reinforcement and made some forward 
movements, I ordered Major-General Putnam across the 
river for the immediate security of West Point, and moved 
a division of troops to this place, to be nearer that post. I 
have since come here myself, and propose to remain till the 
views of the enemy on the Jerseys are decided.” — Washing- 
ton to the President of Congress. 
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When at Fishkill village (fifteen miles west of the Fredericksburg head- 
quarters), Washington sometimes quartered at the house of Colonel John 
Brinckerhoff. The house, which was built in 1738, is still standing, and re- 
mains unaltered. it is now in the possession of Alfred White. The house 
of Colonel Derrick Brinckerhoff (a nephew of the former) was also resorted 
to by Washington. This house still remains in the Brinckerhoff family. 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8. 

Visits the Hospital at the “‘ Robinson House”: “ His Ex- 
cellency the Commander in Chief, made a visit to our hospi- 
tal; his arrival was scarcely announced, before he presented 
himself at our doors. Dr. Williams and myself had the 
honor to wait on this great and truly good man, through the 
different wards, and to reply to his inquiries relative to the 
condition of our patients. He appeared to take a deep 
interest in the situation of the sick and wounded soldiers, 
and inquired particularly as to their treatment and comfort- 
able accommodations.” — Thacher’s Military Journal. 


Dr. Thacher’s description of the personal appearance of Washington, at 
the time of this visit to the “‘ Robinson House’’ (a little below West Point, on 
the opposite or east bank of the Hudson), is well worth transcribing: ‘‘ The 
personal appearance of our Commander in Chief, is that of the perfect gen- 
tleman and accomplished warrior. He is remarkably tall, full six feet, erect 
and well proportioned. The strength and proportion of his joints and mus- 
cles, appear to be commensurate with the preeminent powers of his mind. 
The serenity of his countenance, and majestic gracefulness of his deportment, 
impart a strong impression of that dignity and grandeur, which are his pecu- 
liar characteristics, and no one can stand in his presence without feeling the 
ascendency of his mind, and associating with his countenance the idea of 
wisdom, philanthropy, magnanimity, and patriotism. There is a fine sym- 
metry in the features of his face indicative of a benign and dignified spirit. 
His nose is strait, and his eyes inclined to blue. He wears his hair in a be- 
coming cue, and from his forehead it is turned back and powdered in a man- 
ner which adds to the military air of his appearance. He displays a native 
gravity, but devoid of all appearance of ostentation. His uniform dress is 
a blue coat, with two brilliant epaulettes, buff colored under clothes, and a 
three cornered hat with a black cockade. He is constantly equipped with 
an elegant small sword, boots and spurs, in readiness to mount his noble 
charger.”’ 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10. 


At Head-quarters, Fredericksburg: “ I have just received 
intelligence, bearing strong marks of authenticity, that the 
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enemy mean a total evacuation of New York. Various are 
the conjectures of their destination. I cannot think they 
mean to attempt any thing against Boston, considering the 
danger of taking a heavy fleet round Cape Cod at this ad- 
vanced season.” — Washington to General Heath. 


‘‘ The enemy in reality had no designs against the French fleet at Boston, 
though it is probable they kept up an appearance of such a purpose by way 
of feint. Sir Henry Clinton wrote to Lord George Germain at this time, 
informing him that the convoy was ready, and five thousand troops would 
shortly be despatched to the West Indies, and three thousand more to 
Florida. ‘With an army so much diminished at New York,’ he added, 
‘nothing important can be done ; especially as it is also weakened by send- 
ing seven hundred men to Halifax, and three hundred to Bermuda.’ ’’— 
Sparks, VI. 88. 

Washington returned to the Fredericksburg head-quarters about October 
9, and remained there, with the exception of a second trip to Fishkill (noted 
in his expense account), until the 28th of November, when he set out for 
Middlebrook, New Jersey. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16. 

At Head-quarters, Fredericksburg: Orderly Book.— To- 
Morrow being the glorious anniversary of the surrender of 
Gen' Borgoine and his Troops to the arms of America 
under the Command of Major Gen! Gates, it will be Com- 
memorated by the firing of 13 Pieces of Cannon from the 
park of artillery at 12 o’clock.” 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 


At Head-quarters, Fredericksburg: ‘ The question of the 
Canadian expedition, in the form in which it now stands, 
appears to me one of the most interesting that has hitherto 
agitated our national deliberations.”— Washington to the 
President of Congress. 


‘“‘In the autumn of this year [1778], while at Fishkill, Mr. Jay received 
a visit from General Washington, whose head-quarters were at the time in 
the adjoining county of Westchester [? Dutchess]. The object of the visit 
was a confidential conversation on a plan then before Congress, for the 
invasion of Canada the ensuing campaign, by the combined forces of the 
United States and of France. They both concurred in disapproving of the 
plan.”’—Life of John Jay, I. 83. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 

At Head-quarters, Fredericksburg: “Iam upon the eve 
of my departure for winter-quarters. . . . It is eleven o’clock 
at night, and I am to set out early in the morning.”— 
Washington to Joseph Reed. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1. 

At Elizabethtown, New Jersey : “ In arranging the winter 
quarters of the army, Gen. Washington made choice of 
Middlebrook, Somerset County, N.J., for his own head- 
quarters with seven brigades, detailing the Jersey Brigade 
to occupy Elizabeth Town, as the advanced post of the 
army. This brought him on the 1st of December, to this 
town [Elizabethtown], where he remained until the morn- 
ing of the 5th. In honor of his visit, a festive entertain- 
ment was given, on the fourth.” —Hatfield’s History of Eliz- 
abeth, p. 471. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 7. 

At Paramus, New Jersey: “I returned to this place from 
Elizabethtown, upon hearing that the enemy had gone up 
the North River, in considerable force. Their ships pro- 
ceeded as far as King’s Ferry, but they yesterday fell down 
again. . . . I shall set out to-morrow for Middlebrook.” — 
Washington to Governor Livingston. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook, New Jersey: “Sir 
Harry’s [Clinton] late extra manceuvre up the North River 
kept me upon the march and countermarch from the 5th 
till yesterday, when I arrived at these my quarters for the 
winter, and employed too much of my attention to investi- 
gate his designs, to indulge in more agreeable amuse- 
ments.” — Washington to Joseph Reed. 


The letter from Washington to Joseph Reed, from which the above ex- 
tract is made, was written to congratulate him on his election as President 
of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. 
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SUNDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “I did not reach this 
place till late on the 11th, since which I have been much 
employed in attending to the dispositions for hutting the 
army.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


Washington’s head-quarters, as stated by Andrew D. Mellick in his 
‘Story of an Old Farm,’ were at the Wallace house, about four miles west 
of Middlebrook, on ground now in Somerville, the county-seat of Somerset 
County, New Jersey ; the house is still standing. General Knox had his 
quarters at Pluckamin, six miles to the north of the Wallace house, where 
his artillery brigade was comfortably hutted. The main body of the army 
was located near to Middlebrook, or Bound Brook as it is more generally 
called. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 21. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “ Congress having been 
pleased to require my attendance at Philadelphia for a few 
days the immediate command of the Troops at this place 
will devolve upon your Lordship.”— Washington to Lord 
Stirling. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 22. 

At Philadelphia: ‘‘ Last Tuesday [December 22] GrorcE 
WASHINGTON, esq., commander in chief of the army of the 
United States arrived here [Philadelphia]. Too great for 
pomp, and as if fond of the plain and respectable rank of a 
free and independent citizen, his excellency came in so late 
in the day as to prevent the Philadelphia, troop of militia 
lighthorse, gentlemen, officers of the militia, and others of 
this city, from shewing those marks of unfeigned regard for 
this good and great man, which they fully intended, and 
especially of receiving him at his entrance into the State, 
and escorting him hither.”—Pennsylvania Evening Post, De- 
cember 28, 1778. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 24. 

At Philadelphia: In attendance on Congress, and is in- 
formed from the chair, that Congress had directed his at- 
tendance “in order, among other things, to confer with him 
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on the operations of the next campaign, and that a com- 
mittee will be appointed for that purpose.” On the same 
day receives and answers an address from the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

At Philadelphia: Present at the celebration of the festival 
of St. John the Evangelist by the “‘ Most ancient and wor- 
shipful Society of Free and accepted Masons,” being hon- 
ored with the chief place in the procession, supported on his 
right by the Grand Master, and on his left by the Deputy 
Grand Master. In the sermon preached in Christ Church, 
on this occasion, by the Rev. Brother William Smith, D.D., 
Washington was alluded to as the Cincinnatus of America. 
On the following day, December 29, Washington was waited 
on by the magistrates of Philadelphia, with an address, 
which he answered. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

At Philadelphia: “ This will be accompanied by a letter 
from Congress, which will inform you, that a certain expe- 
dition, after a full consideration of all circumstances, has 
been laid aside.” — Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


The “certain expedition’ was the invasion of Canada by the combined 
forces, naval and military, of France and the United States, which had 
been advanced and strongly advocated by Lafayette. The scheme met the 
approbation of a large majority in Congress, but Washington opposed it, 
and the committee appointed on the 24th to confer with him reported 
against it. The report was approved by Congress, and the President was 
instructed to write to Lafayette, who was about returning to France on a 
visit. The marquis sailed from Boston January 11,1779. The letters, 
however, did not reach him before his departure, so that he went to France 
without being informed of the decision of Congress. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

At Philadelphia: “If I was to be called upon to draw a 
picture of the times and of Men, from what I have seen, 
and heard, and in part know, I should in one word say that 
idleness, dissipation & extravagance seems to have laid fast 
hold of most of them.—That speculation—peculation—and 
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an insatiable thirst for riches seems to have got the better 
of every other consideration and almost of every order of 
Men.—That party disputes and personal quarrels are the 
great business of the day whilst the momentous concerns of 
an empire—a great and accumulated debt—ruined finances 
—depreciated money—and want of credit (which in their 
consequences is the want of everything) are but secondary 
considerations and postponed from day to day—from week 
to week as if our affairs wear the most promising aspect— 
after drawing this picture, which from my Soul I believe to 
be a true one, I need not repeat to you that Iam alarmed 
and wish to see my Countrymen roused.”— Washington to 
Benjamin Harrison. 


Nore to June 28, p. 852.—‘‘ Gen! Lee had considerable military knowl- 
edge & did very well on a small scale—but I have no doubt that whenever 
any thing on a very large scale struck him, that a partial Lunacy took 
place. His behaviour this morning [June 28] discovered this state of 
mind, which might have been increased from the peculiarity of his situa- 
tion, and his exalted Ideas of the prowess of british Troops. In the midst 
of the Engagement, he rode up to a L‘ Coll. of my acquaintance who had a 
single field piece firing and called to him, ‘ Coll. have you seen any thing 
improper in my Conduct this morning ?’ the Coll. (who had been conscious 
of something wrong in the Gen! all the morning, yet not choosing to ac- 
knowledge it) answered, ‘no by no means’—‘ well then’ said the General, 
‘do you remember that.’ Such an Extraordinary Question from a Com- 
mander in Chief of a division, under such Extraordinary Circumstances, is 
full proof that he must have felt something unusual in himself. The Issue 
was that he was beat, and had not Gen! Washington have come up in a 
lucky moment’& turned the fortune of the day, it might have been fatal to 
America.”’—MS. of Elias Boudinot. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SKETCH OF WILLIAM BIDDLE AND THOMAS 
BIDDLE. 


BY JOHN CLEMENT. 


As the object of this paper is to trace the history of 
Thomas Biddle and his descendants in New Jersey, as dis- 
tinguished from William Biddle, the emigrant, and his de- 
scendants in the same territory, a notice of each individual 
cannot be avoided if the subject is to be properly consid- 
ered. 

Of William Biddle and John Biddle, grandsons of the 
emigrant, who removed from New Jersey to Philadelphia 
in early life, enough has already been written, to the neglect 
of Joseph Biddle, another grandson of the emigrant, and of 
Thomas Biddle, who the emigrant in his will says was his 
cousin, both of whose descendants remained in New Jersey. 
At the risk of being tedious and of falling into repetition, 
this course will be pursued so as to accomplish the end sug- 
gested, and show, if possible, the distinctive lines so long 
considered as the same. Although open to criticism at the 
point where the data examined and the authorities at hand 
are so meagre and uncertain, yet any other conclusion than 
the one stated cannot be reached consistent with all that 
surrounds it. 

If an error, it is hoped that some faithful student may 
eventually fall upon material sufficient to remove the cloud 
and put this mooted question at rest— 


“ And shed one ray of light 
Where none hath shone so long.” 


Among those who emigrated to West New Jersey and 
had previously became interested in the settlement of a 
colony here was William Biddle. He lived in Bishopsgate 
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Street, parish of St. Buttolph, city of London, England, 
from which place he removed himself and family to America. 

On the 28d day of January, 1676, William Penn, Gauen 
Laurie, and Nicholas Lucas, as trustees of the creditors of 
Edward Byllynge, executed a deed to Thomas Olive, Daniel 
Wills, and William Biddle for one whole share of propriety 
of West New Jersey, which was among the first conveyances 
made to such as contemplated making their homes in this 
wilderness country, and but a short time before the ship set 
sail which brought the commissioners, and arrived in the 
Delaware River on the 16th day of August in the next 
year. 

There is but little conflict as to the time when William 
Biddle left England with his family to come to New Jersey, 
but the date of his arrival and what ship he came in and 
where he landed cannot be traced. On April 4, 1677, he was 
a resident of London, as appears by a deed from Thomas 
Olive and Daniel Wills of that date to him fora part of 
their share of propriety before named. Samuel Smith, in 
his History of New Jersey, introduces an abstract of a letter 
from Daniel Wills, then of Burlington, N.J., to William 
Biddle, of Bishopsgate Street, London, dated 11th month 6, 
1679, which is conclusive that he was at that time in London ; 
and this historian, in a foot-note to that letter, says he and 
his family came in the summer of 1681. It is evident that 
William Biddle and family came by way of Barbadoes, in 
the West Indies, for in Hotten’s “List of Emigrants to 
America in and about St. Michael’s Barbadoes in 1680” he 
names William Biddle, his wife, two children, one servant, 
and three slaves. Except the servant and slaves, this corre- 
sponds with what is afterwards shown of the family by reli- 
able documentary evidence. Many of the ships bringing 
emigrants first went to the West Indies, sometimes to seek 
a safe passage and sometimes for the ship’s company to visit 
friends who had been banished and had remained there. 
The dates also correspond, for Hotten says he was in St. 
Michael’s in 1680, and Smith says he arrived in New Jersey 
in 1681. 
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Here it was he purchased three slaves, and no doubt car- 
ried them with him to his new home, where in a few years 
they largely multiplied. 

The records show a dispute between William Biddle and 
numerous other owners of land on the north side of Ran- 
cocas Creek regarding a division of the same, which was 
settled in 1678, on which occasion William Biddle must 
have had a representative who resided in Burlington. His 
family was small, consisting only of his wife Sarah (Kemp), 
whom he married in 1666, and one son, William, born 10th 
month 4, 1669, and one daughter, Sarah, born 10th month 
2,1678. There were other children, but they died in infancy 
and before the family emigrated. Some authorities say that 
William Biddle was born in Staffordshire, England, but 
there is not sufficient evidence to bear this out. His first 
dwelling was a log cabin erected by himself, among others 
built by those who came in the various ships that brought 
settlers and needed shelter for their families. 

With clay floors, stick chimneys, and bark roof, these habi- 
tations were of the most primitive character and unpretending 
appearance. Theinside was generally divided into two rooms, 
one for a kitchen and a living-room, and the other for a 
sleeping apartment, with a loft where the boys and hired 
help found a resting-place. The furniture was home-made, 
with an occasional piece brought across the sea, and had 
neither style nor comfort about it. Carpets were not thought 
of, while glass for windows was the exception. Stoves were 
not known, and the broad open fireplace was found in every 
habitation. 

The new-comers made haste to erect a place for religious 
worship, and built a tent of rude poles covered with sail 
cloth for that purpose. Here at regular intervals they met 
to listen to the exhortations of their leaders, and recount the 
trials and sufferings they had passed through for opinion’s 
sake. But they felt they breathed the air of freedom and 
that no one could make them afraid; that their opinions 
and practices could not be brought in question nor their 
persons and property despoiled by those in authority. In 
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these meetings William Biddle took a high place. He had 
been confined in Newgate prison with many others of his 
belief, and had been robbed of his estate by those in power, 
who pretended his society was leagued with rioters and 
revolutionists. 

This little group of houses in a short time took upon 
itself the name of Burlington, and, after some controversy, 
a main street, running from the river into the woods, was 
fixed upon and lots laid out on either side of the same. It 
is a curious fact that the creditors of Edward Byllynge were 
divided into two classes, the one known as the London 
proprietors and the other as the Yorkshire proprietors, and 
preserved that distinction even to the selection of town-lots ; 
the Yorkshire owners taking the lots on the east side of the 
street and the London owners choosing the lots on the west 
side of that thoroughfare. It was carried so far that the 
bridges over the stream in the suburbs of the town were and 
to this day are known, the one as the Yorkshire bridge and 
the other as the London bridge. 

This feeling originated, perhaps, in the choice of a site for 
atown. The London people insisted that Arwamus (now 
Gloucester City) was a proper place, while the other party 
argued that Burlington was preferable. The London people 
reluctantly yielded at last, but soon saw their mistake in 
abandoning what was by far the most desirable spot whereon 
to found acity. It has not and may never be disclosed why 
the new-comers, in going up the river, should have passed so 
many desirable sites for a town, and selected where Burling- 
ton now stands in preference to Billingsport or Gloucester 
or Beverly. 

There is evidence that the controversy was sharp as be- 
tween Gloucester and Burlington, and in fact some of the 
London folks soon returned to Gloucester and the neighbor- 
hood, and made locations of land and settled in that section. 

Soon after William Biddle found his family properly 
eared for, he opened a store, for in many of the deeds he 
made in the sale of his land he is named as “ merchant,” 
and it was not until he built his house at, and removed to, 
VoL, XIv.—24 
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Mount Hope that he is called “ yeoman” and occasionally 
“gentleman.” This store of 1681 must not be compared to 
the store of the last decade of the nineteenth century. His 
molasses, sugar, and rum were brought from the West 
Indies, while his hardware, cloths, and cotton goods came 
direct from England. Every manufactured article sold over 
his counter was the product of his own people at home, and 
the government derived an immense revenue from this kind 
of trade with the colonies. 

Much business was carried on with the Indians, who 
brought furs and skins to exchange for the necessaries of 
life, and too often sold these products of the chase for rum, 
thus wasting a winter’s toil and exposure for a miserable 
debauch, which lasted but for a few days. The authorities 
sometimes interfered with this kind of trade, and attempted 
to regulate it by fines and forfeitures, but never accomplished 
much, because of avarice on the one side and the fondness 
for liquor on the other. 

The first location of land by William Biddle (after the 
tract assigned to him on Rancocas Creek in 1678) was the 
island in the Delaware River about six miles above Burling- 
ton, and generally known as Biddle’s Island. This was done 
December 17, 1681, and in the record is described as follows 
by Daniel Leeds, surveyor-general: “Surveyed then for 
William Biddle all that island in the river Delaware, known 
by the name of Sepassinck Island, lying in length eighty-five 
chains and in breadth fifty-one chains from high water-mark, 
and being measured as it lies ’twixt the form of a trapezium 
and an oval, it contains 278 acres.” On this island there 
probably was an Indian town, which, being surrounded by 
water, was protected from the incursions of their enemies. 
The name is differently spelled, for in one document of 1690 
it is written Sapassan, and in another of 1685 it is Sepussuick, 
and in another of the last-named year, Sapussing. It had 
advantages which soon after were apparent, for it was sur- 
rounded by marshes where grew the hay and fodder which 
in that day was the only procurable food whereon to feed 
the cattle through the winter. Farming had not as yet 
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made many steps in advance, and every yeoman looked to 
the wet lands along the streams for his supply of winter 
feed for his stock, which made this kind of property then 
and for many years after very desirable real estate. 

But William Biddle did not hold his possession of this 
island in peace, for William Penn, when he projected his 
great manor-house at Pennsbury, on the shore opposite, saw 
the benefit this property would be as part of his domain. 
He admitted that the channel of the river was to the west 
of the island, but in a letter to James Logan upon this sub- 
ject said, “ Tho’ the channel goes between that (the island) 
and Pennsbury, yet it always belonged to the Indians of our 
tribe that lived at Sepassin, now Pennsbury,” and in conclu- 
sion he further says, “move in it as most prudent and 
advisable.” 

The controversy went far enough to attract the attention 
of the meetings to which the claimants belonged, and a com- 
mittee was directed to examine into the question and report 
accordingly. This was done, and the claim as set up by the 
owner and governor of Pennsylvania was declared void, 
which put an end to a much-talked-of dispute between two 
eminent and conspicuous individuals. 

Twenty-three days after the location of the island (Janu- 
ary 10, 1681), William Biddle surveyed five hundred acres 
of land “ against” Sepassinck Island, fronting on the river 
for sixty-five chains and extending into the woods seventy- 
seven chains. On this tract he erected himself a house 
and other buildings, to which he moved and remained 
until his death. This homestead property he called Mount 
Hope. Benjamin Scott and William Biddle made a survey 
of six hundred and thirty-five acres fronting the river, but 
above the homestead, in 1681, and William Biddle also 
selected a town-lot of one hundred acres at a place called 
Spring Hill in the same year. This was probably afterwards 
called Bordentown. 

Subsequently he became the owner of several lots in the 
town-bounds of Burlington, and made numerous other sur- 
veys in the county, and before Hunterdon was set off, within 
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which some of his land was situated. This shows him to 
have been a man of large means and good judgment in the 
choice of territory. 

The house at Mount Hope was built about the year 1684, 
and many reminiscences deserving of notice surround the 
old dwelling. Here William Biddle dispensed a liberal 
hospitality, and made all welcome who visited him there. 
It was a spacious mansion, and, although in the simplicity 
of Friends, was well-appointed and gave evidence of sub- 
stantial wealth and good taste. Here the members of the 
society in which he was prominent assembled twice each 
week for religious worship, and where the Quarterly Meet- 
ings for business were regularly held from 1686 to 1712. 
Intercourse with the Penn family, which resided on the 
opposite side of the river, was no doubt frequent, as the 
pleasantest of relations existed between them. William 
Biddle had built a wharf on the river, still known as Bid- 
dle’s wharf, near Kincora, where boats could land, and 
which showed the track over the water from Pennsbury to 
his mansion. 

According to the good order of Friends, marriages were 
solemnized there, and many a gay company gathered about 
the place to welcome the guests and assist in their departure. 
Carriages were not in use and each one rode on horseback, 
the bride and groom always being in advance, except in the 
return to the house of entertainment. Two or three days 
were consumed in celebrating the nuptials by way of assem- 
bling at the houses of the near relatives, where everything 
eatable and drinkable was in profusion. A committee of 
elderly Friends, male and female, was always present to see 
that everything was orderly, but this committee generally 
closed their eyes to what was going on around them, and 
found it convenient to depart soon after supper had been 
served, leaving the young folks to their own purposes. 

The marriage certificates of two hundred years ago show, 
by the signatures attached to them, how liberally the invita- 
tions were distributed and who were entertained on such 
occasions. At that house the meetings of ministers were 
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held, where questions endangering the doctrines or dis- 
cipline of the Church were discussed and made ready for 
disposal at the regular Quarterly Meetings, and from thence 
to the Yearly Meetings. 

In those days many controversial pamphlets were pub- 
lished, some of which were well written and convincing, 
while others were of questionable propriety and did not re- 
ceive the sanction of the society. That slavery existed in 
the colony, from the first settlement, is beyond question. 
These unfortunate creatures were frequently brought direct 
from the African coast and sold from shipboard to the 
highest bidder, and the large profits realized made the trade 
active in this kind of property. An examination of the 
wills and inventories made of the personal estates of the 
emigrant fathers shows that this kind of chattel often in- 
creased the pounds, shillings, and pence of the deceased 
person’s belongings. A plantation was not properly equipped 
without numerous slaves, nor was a gentleman’s establish- 
ment complete except a number of servants attended the 
table, the kitchen, and the stables. They were in every 
family, and were bought, sold, and exchanged like any 
other commodity. When owned by considerate people they 
were treated kindly, but too often their condition was 
deplorable through abuse and neglect. 

Gradually it dawned upon some of the colonists that the 
institution was an evil and that to hold a human being in 
bondage was questionable, but it was left for John Woolman 
to raise his voice in its condemnation. His testimony was 
always against it, and with him may rest the honor of bring- 
ing about its gradual abolishment in New Jersey. The three 
William Biddles in succession no doubt held slaves, and there 
is some secluded spot, long since forgotten, upon the Mount 
Hope estate where their remains were buried. Near by was 
the old family graveyard, where the emigrant, his wife, and 
others of his descendants were interred. A fence may have 
been about it to save it from intrusion, and within were 
rough stones, cut with rude and uncouth letters, showing 
where each mound of earth had been and where lay some 
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one of the ancestors of the family. As time progressed the 
mounds sank away and the stones lost their places. Perhaps 
the group of stately oaks now standing in one of the fields 
on the old farm may surround these graves. It may be that 
this spot was always pointed out to new owners, with the 
request that the soil be not broken nor the trees removed, 
which request has always been observed. 

If this be so, then the descendants of these sturdy pioneers 
should occasionally visit the spot and show their respect for 
those who helped to lay the foundation of a free govern- 
ment, who were identified with many good works which 
have left their impress upon the institutions of our land, 
who enlarged civil liberty and restrained the abuse of power, 
and who left this inheritance to be enjoyed by coming gen- 
erations. 


“Nameless, noteless, clay with clay 
Mingles slowly, day by day.” 


It is proper to turn back and examine the political prefer- 
ments that came to William Biddle in the colony, from his 
first coming to the time of his decease. The interval be- 
tween the arrival of the commissioners (1677) and the sitting 
of the first legislature (1682), when there was so much 
trouble in regard to the government of the colony, need not 
be discussed here. On the 2d day of May, 1682, the first 
legislature sat at Burlington, when William Biddle ap- 
peared as one of the members, elected from Burlington 
County, and was selected by the governor as one of his 
council. This showed the confidence of the executive in 
the man and proved his qualifications as a law-maker. By 
this he became one of the advisers of * His Excellency” 
and one of his confidential friends. 

At the same session he was appointed one of the judges 
of the several courts of the county, and the minutes of those 
tribunals show his constant attendance in the discharge of 
his duties. This place he filled for several years and per- 
haps until old age admonished him to give up his public 
positions. 
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There is, perhaps, none of the ancient records preserved in 
the offices at Trenton, N.J., of more interest to the anti- 
quarian than the minute-books of the minor courts of Bur- 
lington County. The entries commence in 1680, and are 
made up of lists of grand jurors and petit jurors, the names 
of parties litigant, style of action, and verdicts rendered. 
Considerable space is taken up with the “ear-marks” of 
owners, by which every man was expected to identify his 
hogs, calves, cattle, horses, and sheep running wild in the 
forests. There was an abundance of pasture in the woods, 
and when the berries, nuts, and acorns were ripe, the swine 
became fat and attractive. The temptation for hunters to 
kill them was too great for some, and occasionally a lawsuit 
grew out of such proceedings. The marks were easily 
destroyed by cutting off the entire ear, hence the difficulty 
of identification was much increased. Occasionally a man 
was caught with a pig on his back, and having in his haste 
forgotten to cut off “ the marks,” was readily convicted and 
punished. Many suits commenced were, by the advice of 
friends, settled and others abandoned when passion had 
cooled and a better judgment prevailed. 

The minute-books of the supreme court, commencing 
March 25, 1681, show a different class of cases, and much 
more extensive as to territory, including Gloucester, Salem, 
and Cape May Counties. As the Council of Proprietors 
was not established until 1687, the proceedings of the com- 
missioners in the locating of land are entered in these books, 
and contain much valuable information. The sentences 
passed by the court in criminal cases were in many instances 
severe; whipping on the naked back at the cart’s tail and 
sitting in the stocks were frequently imposed. Imprison- 
ment in the county jail was also part of the punishment for 
small offences. 

With all this William Biddle had much to do, and lived to 
see many changes in the colony,—its rapid increase in pop- 
ulation, its development in agriculture, and its commerce 
with the mother country. When the Council of Proprietors 
was organized (March, 1687) he was among the members 
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first elected, and took an active part in its affairs for several 
years. The duties were onerous and responsible, requiring 
patience and a proper appreciation of the rights of persons 
as derived from the proprietors. Many important cases 
were brought before this body touching the boundaries of 
surveys, the position of corners and monuments, the priority 
of location, and the right of occupancy. As has before been 
stated, William Biddle, when he arrived in New Jersey, had 
but two children,— William and Sarah. About the year 1695, 
William Biddle, the second, married Lydia Wardell, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends at Shrewsbury, Monmouth 
County, N.J., who was of French Huguenot extraction. 
He was not a conspicuous person in the Society of Friends 
nor in the affairs of the colony. In 1703 he was, with John 
Wills and John Reading,—a committee on behalf of the 
Council of Proprietors,—sent to Caponockus, above the falls, 
to visit the Indians in relation to some land previously pur- 
chased, and have them sign the proper documents of con- 
veyance. 

After his father’s death (1711) he resided on the home- 
stead property, Mount Ilope, enlarging its cultivated acres 
and improving the buildings on the estate. An abundance 
of this world’s goods rendered exertion unnecessary, and he 
filled his leisure in looking after his home comforts and 
caring for his large property. Sarah, his mother, died in 
1709, aged seventy-five years. 

Sarah was married, in 1695, to William Righton, of Phila- 
delphia, who died soon after, and the widow returned to the 
home of her parents. William Righton was not a member 
of the Society of Friends, hence the marriage was solem- 
nized in open court, in the presence of the sitting magistrates 
and invited guests. This was frequently the case where 
the contracting parties stood in the relation before named, 
and was not regarded as a breach of discipline, hence Sarah 
was not called to an account for her conduct, nor did she 
lose her membership in the Church of her parents. There 
was no issue by this marriage. 

The records of the court at Salem, in Fenwick Colony, 
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show the same kind of proceeding in like cases, and left the 
parties interested in the same relation to the meeting that 
they held previously. It may seem a departure from the 
rigid rules of ancient Friends, but it must be remembered 
that the men who sat as judges in the courts were the same 
who sat at the head of the meetings when assembled for 
religious worship, the same forms, the same covenants, and 
the same certificate being adhered to in the one case as in 
the other. 

In due course Sarah became an attraction in Philadelphia 
and Burlington society, and being connected with one of the 
best families, her associates were among the educated and 
refined. Her father’s position brought her in contact with 
the officials and leading men and their families of either 
colony. The welcome that visitors received at her father’s 
house drew towards her the young people of both sexes 
from Philadelphia and the country about Mount Hope. 
Clement Plumstead, a young man of Philadelphia, then in 
the employ of Samuel Carpenter, became her second hus- 
band in 1703, and she again took up her abode in that city. 
The wedding of this couple drew together a distinguished 
assembly. It took place at her father’s house, in the pres- 
ence of William Penn, Jr., son of the governor, Samuel 
Jennings, former governor of West New Jersey, Roger 
Monposson, first chief-justice of New Jersey after the sur- 
render, William Hall, of Salem, N.J., Joseph Kirkbride, 
and many others with their wives and daughters. Although 
the surroundings were plain and the guests wore the simple 
garb of the Quaker; although there was no display of 
livery among the servants, nor style in the equipages, neither 
was there the blast of trumpets in the grounds, nor the 
sounds of music in the halls, yet the evidence of wealth and 
exclusiveness was there, to be seen and felt. Education, 
fortune, and family were there recognized and acknowledged 
without dispute and sustained without an effort. The fore- 
most men of the colonies honored the occasion with their 
presence, and their Jady companions made the place brilliant 
and attractive to all. It was a“ goodlie companie,” one that 
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any host might well be proud of, and one long to be remem- 
bered. 

Clement Plumstead became a merchant in Philadelphia, 
and died in 1745, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, leaving a 
will. He was selected by the governor of the State as one 
of his council, and was several times chosen mayor of the 
city. In his will he names Clement Hall, of Salem County, 
as his cousin, hence his Christian name. He was three 
times married. His first wife was Sarah Righton (Biddle), 
who died in 1705; and in his will he names his wife Eliza- 
beth, deceased, and his wife Mary, who survived him. His 
son William, by his first wife, and named in the emigrant 
William Biddle’s will, also survived him, and a son Thomas. 
He filled many fiduciary positions with credit to himself and 
to the satisfaction of the people. 

In 1775, Rebecca Gore, late Rebecca Plumstead, widow 
of Lieutenant Charles Gore, deceased, and one of the grand- 
daughters of Clement Plumstead, deceased, of Philadelphia, 
sold land in Cumberland County, N.J., to Joseph Burr and 
others. Major Woodward says she was a daughter of 
Clement Plumstead by another marriage, but the recital in 
the deed says she was a granddaughter, which throws some 
doubt on this theory, and leaves the inference that she may 
have been a descendant of Sarah Biddle; hence there were 
other children by Sarah Biddle who survived her. 

This may always remain an open question for want of 
some one skilled in ancient genealogy and with patience for 
the research. 

June 23,1711, William Biddle executed his will, and a 
codicil thereunto two days after, naming many persons 
therein and disposing of a large amount of property. He 
gave the Mount Hope estate and the island opposite to his 
son William and Lydia his wife, and to the survivor for life, 
with the fee to his grandson William, and disposed of the 
remainder of his property to various persons of his family. 
He named the children of his son William (besides William, 
Jr.) as follows: Elizabeth, Sarah, Penelope, Lydia, Joseph, 
and John. He also named a cousin, Thomas Biddle, and 
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three of his children,—Thomas, Sarah, and Rachel. Wil- 
liam, a son of Clement Plumstead, of Philadelphia, and his 
daughter Sarah, at that time deceased, is given a legacy. 
A careful perusal of this document shows William Biddle 
to have been a man of means greatly beyond that of 
his associates, and in real property he was among the fore- 
most in the colony. The mutations of time have left 
but little in the family or even in the line of blood, and 
strangers, at this writing, occupy most of the land selected 
by him. 

This will was admitted to probate March 3, 1711, about 
which date William Biddle deceased. Samuel Bunting, 
John Wills, and his son William were the executors named 
in the will, and took upon themselves the settlement of the 
estate. The son William acquired but little, if any, real 
estate by purchase, and died, in 1743, without a will. The 
land he obtained under the residuary clause of his father’s 
will he evidently divided among and deeded to his children, 
and, having so done, a testament and last will was unneces- 
sary. His children were: William, who married Anne 
Holmes and Mary Scull (the latter in 1730); Elizabeth 
(single in 1727, being called a spinster in a deed she made 
for land that year); Sarah, ; Penelope, married Wil- 
liam Whitehead; Lydia, married Peter Imlay; Joseph, 
married Rebecca Arney and Sarah ; and John, married 
Sarah Owen in 1736. 

When William Biddle, the third, attained his majority he 
took up his abode in Philadelphia, and never afterwards 
claimed to be a citizen of the colony of New Jersey. Ina 
deed executed in 1724 he is named as William Biddle, of 
Philadelphia, vintner, which showed him to be a dealer in 
wines and other liquors, from the sale of which he de- 
rived large profits. His attachment for the old homestead, 
which his grandfather had entailed to him, was not strong, 
for in the year last named he conveyed the Mount Hope 
property, with the island, to John Holmes, but who within 
two years after reconveyed the same. 

His younger brother, John, also removed to Philadelphia, 
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and there remained during his life. From William, the 
third, came many of the distinguished men known in medi- 
cine, theology, law, and literature,—men who have graced 
the halls of legislation, who have left a brilliant record of 
deeds done in the military service of the country, and men 
who have stood in the front rank among merchants and 
business men, and known in philanthropy and benevolence 
as well. 

Thomas Biddle, the person whom William Biddle in 
his will mentions as his cousin, was probably about his (Wil- 
liam’s) age, but did not cross the ocean to New Jersey. 
Both being members of the Society of Friends, they were 
imprisoned in Newgate, London, at the same time for their 
religious opinions. He was a resident of London, and is 
supposed to have died without a will, which has led to some 
uncertainty about his children; but as three of them are 
named in the emigrant’s will (Thomas, Sarah, and Rachel), 
so far can be relied upon. 

Thomas Biddle, son of Thomas, became the owner of 
part of the Mount Hope tract (one hundred and fifty acres) 
by deed from William Biddle, the second, and William 
Biddle, the third, in the year 1741, the first owning the life 
tenure and the second holding the fee to the land. The 
wife of Thomas Biddle is not known, but he had two chil- 
dren, Sarah and Thomas, who married Abigail, a daughter 
of Nicholas Scull, in 1760, who was a sister of Mary, wife 
of the third William Biddle. 

The disparity of thirty years between the marriages of 
Mary and Abigail Scull creates some doubt of their being 
sisters, but it is put at rest by Nicholas Scull in his will, dated 
in 1761, wherein he names them as being his daughters. 
Nicholas Scull was a noticeable man in his day and genera- 
tion. He was ason of Nicholas Scull, who came from Ire- 
land to Chester, Penna., 9th month 10, 1685. Nicholas, 
Jr., was born near Philadelphia in 1687, and became an 
apprentice to Thomas Holmes, the first surveyor-general of 
the colony. In 1708 he married Abigail Heap, which 
Christian name has found a place in every generation of the 
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Biddles from that date to the present, and may be regarded 
as a safe guide when the line of genealogy becomes misty 
and obscure. 

Benjamin Franklin, in his autobiography, writing of the 
members of the Junto,—previously called “The Leather 
Apron Club,”—-says, ‘“‘ We have a member, Nicholas Scull, 
afterwards surveyor-general, who loves books and some- 
times makes verse.” This club was the beginning of the 
Philadelphia Library, founded in 1731, now so extensive 
and useful. Nicholas Scull, as a surveyor, did much field- 
work in the wild lands of Pennsylvania, and spoke the In- 
dian dialect fluently. In 1730 he was sent by the provincial 
government to visit the settlements of Dutch and French 
on the Delaware River (near the Water Gap), in what is 
known as the Minnisink Valley, to adjust any dispute of 
title to the land on the west side of the river occupied by 
them. These people had found their way across the moun- 
tains of New Jersey from New Amsterdam (New York) 
before William Penn had acquired his title to Pennsylvania, 
and, pleased with the fertility of the soil in the low lands 
along the river, remained there. In time the colony en- 
larged, but was almost isolated and had but little intercourse 
with the outside world. 

He was present (September, 1737) at the great Indian walk 
which caused so much dissatisfaction among the aborigines 
and produced some bloodshed. This difficulty originated 
in the attempt of John and Thomas Penn, sons of the 
patroon, to extinguish the Indian title to certain territory in 
Pennsylvania, so that it might be sold and occupied by 
settlers. It was agreed that, for a consideration, the boun- 
daries should be fixed by the distance that three white men 
could walk in a certain direction (from a point fixed) in one 
and one-half days. The walkers were chosen, and where 
they stopped at the expiration of the time was to be the 
point from where a line should be run fixing the extent of 
territory to be conveyed. Nicholas Scull took part in the 
surveying of that line, which consumed four days in the 
doing thereof. 
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June 14, 1748, he was made surveyor-general of the Prov- 
ince, and held the office until near his death. He died in 1761, 
and was buried in the old family graveyard near Scheetz’s 
mill, in White Marsh. His wife, Abigail, who died in 1753, 
aged sixty-five years, is also buried there. Nicholas Scull, in 
this connection, should not be lost sight of, for he was the 
ancestor in the maternal line of two branches of the Biddle 
family; the blood of Mary Scull, the second wife of the 
third William Biddle, was infused into the generations that 
followed them and found their way into several States of 
the Union; while the blood of Abigail Scull, the wife of 
the third Thomas Biddle, can be traced through the direct 
and collateral branches of the family which remained in 
New Jersey. 

The Mount Hope property was disposed of by the three 
William Biddles as follows: The first William conveyed 
seven and a half acres to Henry Stacy, who conveyed the 
same to Thomas Potts. This lot fronted the river and was 
within the bounds of the homestead, one hundred and fifty 
acres, conveyed to Thomas Biddle and excepted in that grant. 
This transaction has some history about it which, in the 
lapse of years, has been lost sight of. Henry Stacy was a 
man of large means and a leading member in the Society 
of Friends, and it may not be a wrong conjecture that this 
plot of ground was designed for a meeting-house, a school- 
house, and a graveyard. The meetings were held at Wil- 
liam Biddle’s house, and to accommodate the increasing 
population this spot was selected whereon to erect a perma- 
nent building for that purpose, and for some reason aban- 
doned after the deed was executed, and the present site of 
the Mansfield meeting chosen. May 8, 1722, the second 
and third William Biddle conveyed to Thomas Newbold, 
Zebulon Clayton, and Asher Clayton two hundred acres, 
being part of the five hundred acres’ survey, and February 
14, 1722, the same grantors sold to John Brown, M.D., 
twenty-five acres, part of the same survey. 

November 28, 1724, William Biddle, the third, his father 
having died, conveyed all the remainder of the Mount Hope 
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estate, with the island, to John Holmes (perhaps his first 
wife’s father), but about two years after (August 30, 1726) 
John Holmes reconveyed the same, and William Biddle was 
again the owner. Soon after the last conveyance William 
Biddle sold parts of the tract to Jacob Garwood and Jona- 
than Shreve, and February 8, 1741, sold one hundred and 
fifty acres to Thomas Biddle, whereon stood the original 
dwelling and other buildings. In 1742 there were still 
four hundred and ten acres remaining, which the owner 
resurveyed to establish the ancient metes and bounds. For 
some reason not apparent this resurvey never received the 
sanction of the Council of Proprietors, but the map remains 
on file among the rejected papers of the office. In 1749, 
William Biddle, the third, disposed of the island, and the 
remainder of his interest in the homestead tract of four 
hundred and ten acres, by conveying the same to his 
brother-in-law, Peter Imlay, who, by his will dated the 
same year, directed his executors to sell his real estate. 

The executors did so, and in 1752 conveyed fifty-nine 
acres, part of the four hundred and ten acres, to Thomas 
Biddle, adjoining the one hundred and fifty acres he pur- 
chased in 1741, on the north. Thomas Biddle, son of 
Thomas and Abigail, afterwards became the owner of part 
of the island, as appears in the division of his real estate 
among his children in 1813. 

As before intimated, there is nothing to prove that Thomas 
Biddle, the first, was among the emigrants to New Jersey. 
That he was a near relative of William Biddle is shown in 
his (William’s) will, and that he had three children living at 
the date of that instrument (1711). What his calling and 
what his business relations were do not appear, but he was 
‘ probably of limited means and assisted by his cousin Wil- 
liam occasionally. The parish where he lived in London is 
not found of record, nor the religious meeting where he 
attended. 

There was then the Horslydown meeting, on the Surry 
side, the Peal meeting, in the old city and not far from St. 
Paul’s, and the Ratliff meeting, in the old city below London 
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bridge, now almost entirely lost sight of. There was also 
the Houndsditch meeting, where now stands Devonshire 
House, the great central assembling place of the society 
in the kingdom. In that day all these were guarded by the 
military, and from where numbers were taken to prison, and 
there remained during the pleasure of the magistrates. 

On one occasion Thomas Biddle was despoiled of his 
goods by a Roman Catholic priest for the non-payment of 
tithes. Two of his neighbors, for remonstrating with him 
for so doing, were arrested and kept in jail for twenty- 
four weeks, without any complaint being lodged against 
them. They were at last released by a committee of Parlia- 
ment. Besse, in his history of the sufferings of Friends, 
disclosed much of the persecution of that religious denomi- 
nation, and further shows how many of that class of citizens 
abandoned their homes and came to New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. In fact, much valuable information may be gath- 
ered from this work, showing the particular locality of 
individuals before their removal here,—a fact always desira- 
ble to know. 

Samuel Smith, in his History of New Jersey, does not men- 
tion the name of Thomas Biddle as among the first emi- 
grants, neither can it be found in any of the public records 
of that date. His name does not occur in any of the old 
books as a locater of land, nor as a buyer or seller thereof. 
The ancient files do not disclose any will of his, nor that his 
estate was settled by administration. This is not conclusive 
evidence, but goes far to prove what has already been 
hinted. 

Charles Biddle, in his Autobiography, 1745-1821, and who 
made diligent search as to this family, thus writes of it: 
“None of William Biddle’s descendants live in New 
Jersey, but a number of the descendants of Thomas Biddle, 
cousin of William, reside there.”” He undoubtedly was in 
possession of some data that induced him to write this para- 
graph, which gives stronger coloring to the suggestions 
already made. More’s the pity that Charles Biddle did not 
give his readers the benefit of his authority. 
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Excepting as to the descendants of Joseph Biddle and 
some of his sisters the foregoing quotation is substantially 
correct. 

As before stated, the object of this sketch is to trace but 
one branch of the family that remained in Burlington 
County, N.J. It becomes necessary to inquire who Thomas 
Biddle was, where he lived, and who were his descendants. 
It is shown that two of the sons of the second William 
Biddle removed to Philadelphia, leaving Joseph, who re- 
sided on a farm in Springfield Township, and who died in 
1776, leaving a will. It is noticeable that the name of 
Thomas does not occur in that branch of the family for 
several generations; hence the line must be traced from 
Thomas Biddle, the purchaser of the homestead in 1741. 
He was the son of Thomas Biddle named in the will of the 
emigrant as his cousin, and he, the second Thomas, was also 
named as a legatee in the same document. He came to 
New Jersey under the patronage of the second and third 
William Biddle, and died the owner of the homestead, in- 
testate. There can be but little doubt that he occupied the 
old place, but the name of his wife is not known. He had 
two children,—Sarah, born in 1729, who never married, and 
Thomas, born in 1734, who married Abigail Scull in 1760. 
By the laws then in existence regulating the descent of 
real estate in New Jersey the third Thomas Biddle was 
seized of all the land his father owned at the time of his 
death. 

The children of Thomas and Abigail Biddle were Thomas, 
born 1761, married Charlotte Butler; Abigail, born 1763, 
married John Harvey; and Mary, born 1766, married 
Caleb Foster. Thomas died in 1793, intestate, and Abigail 
died in In 1793 the two sisters of Thomas Biddle 
(and their husbands) conveyed to the said Thomas all 
their individual interests in their father’s real and personal 
estate, and by this the fourth Thomas Biddle became the 
owner of the one hundred and fifty acres and the fifty-nine 
acres as purchased by the second Thomas Biddle in 1741 
and 1752. This last-named document removes any doubt as 
Vou. x1v.—25 
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to who were the children of the third Thomas Biddle, who 
the daughters married, and of the estate involved in the 
transfer. It is the kind of evidence that is never questioned, 
and an inquiry does not often go back of it. This deed, 
not of record, with many other papers of that character 
relating to the family, are in possession of John Bishop, of 
Columbus, N.J., who appreciates their value and cares for 
their preservation. 

Thomas and Charlotte Biddle’s children were Abigail, 
who died unmarried; Thomas, married Mary Harvey; Israel, 
married Sarah Tallman and Sarah T. Field; Mary, married 
James Bates and Isaac Field; John, died unmarried; Char- 
lotte, married Samuel Black; Achsa, married Joseph Haines; 
and William, married Elizabeth Rockhill. 

John and Abigail Harvey’s children were Job, married 
Sarah Bunting; John, married Mary Potts; and Thomas, 
married Lydia Wainwright. 

Caleb and Mary Foster’s children were John, married 
, and Abigail, married Joshua Bispham. 

It is true that Joseph Biddle, in his will dated February 19, 
1776, mentions a “ daughter-in-law Abigail Biddle,” which 
might leave the impression that she was the wife of a son 
Thomas, who for some reason was not named in the will, 
that he was the purchaser of the homestead in 1741, and 
that the “daughter-in-law Abigail Biddle” was Abigail 
Scull. In this view, therefore, the descendants of Thomas 
Biddle must trace their line from William Biddle, the emi- 
grant, through Joseph Biddle, and not from Thomas Bid- 
dle, the cousin of William, through Thomas Biddle of 1741. 
This might claim some plausibility in the absence of the 
conveyance before named from John and Abigail Harvey 
and Caleb and Mary Foster to their brother, Thomas Bid- 
dle, in 1793, for their interest in their father’s property. 
The fact is, that Joseph Biddle’s “ daughter-in-law Abigail 
Biddle” was the widow of his son Arney Biddle, and puts 
at rest any speculation on the point before suggested. 

Joseph Biddle was twice married. This is shown by two 
documents. In 1731, John Arney, of Freehold, in Mon- 
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mouth County, N.J., conveyed to his daughter Rebecca, 
wife of Joseph Biddle, of Mansfield Township, Burlington 
County, N.J., a tract of land in Springfield Township of the 
last-named county, and in the will of Joseph Biddle he men- 
tions his wife Sarah. 

Joseph Biddle’s children were Joseph, married Sarah 
Shreve; Mary, married Restore Shinn; Sarah, married 
John Monroe; and Arney, married Abigail ——. The 
difficulty, however, is to show what relation the children of 
the testator bore to these two females, and the lapse of one 
hundred years renders it almost impossible of solution. 

Apart from the service of Joseph Biddle as a member of 
the legislature from 1779 to 1790, with one interval, the 
name does not often occur in the civil or political records of 
the State. They seldom sought political preferment, but 


“ Kept the noiseless tenor of their way” 


in the community where they lived. Surrounded with their 
broad acres, which gave the assurance of full and plenty, the 
profits of office did not tempt them, nor the allurements of 
speculation lead them astray. Although but little, if any, 
of the land is in the name or even in the line of blood, 
where the head of the house made his home and has but 
few representatives thereabouts, yet the many associations 
and incidents connected with the family are such that no 
proper history of the county can be written without giving 
it a conspicuous place. 

The laws of New Jersey regulating the inheritance, the 
descent, and disposal of real estate have much to do with 
the constant change going on in the ownership of land. A 
lack of family pride, the division of properties, and the 
alienation in the female line is the reason in many instances 
why so little of the first settlers’ choice of real estate can 
now be found in possession of their descendants. 

The spirit of unrest, characteristic of the American people, 
is not influenced by home attachments. They leave the 
graves of their fathers without a sigh, and the old hearth- 
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stones without aregret. The ancestral acres have no charm 
where the temptations of fortune, of ambition, or of adven- 
ture stand out so boldly as they do in this wide domain, 
bounded by the oceans only. 


““Impell’d with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks us with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as we follow, flies.” 
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THE REGISTERS OF THE EPHRATA COMMUNITY. 
BY JULIUS F. SACHSE. 
(Continued from page 312.) 


Vatter Friedsam (B 1).—Did in the presence of his spiritual 
Children, as he his farewell made quite gently and quietly 
in the Lord fall asleep, in the year 1768, the 6th July. 
His age was 77 Year,—4 Month—6 Day. In the 8th 
hour of the day after noon.’ What his doings, and oc- 
cupation of the spirit, and how much he suffered, and 
laboured, for the Lord’s Sake, the time of his Life, by Day 
and Night. He who his writings diligently reads, and 
searches, can find in what kind of labour, his life passed in 
the 52 years. 

[John Conrad Beissel,—“ Vatter Friedsam Gottrecht,”—born March 1, 
1690, O.S., at Eberbach, Germany, arrived in Pennsylvania in 1720, and 
became the founder of the Ephrata Community. As a theosophist, 
preacher, organizer, leader, and composer he ranks high among the re- 
ligious leaders of his time. His funeral is said to have been attended 
by over six hundred mourners. The funeral sermon was preached by 
Brother Jabez from the text, Heb. xiii. 7 and 17, and was followed by 
addresses by Brothers Phileomen and Obed.] 

Brother Agonius (B 2).—Was a venerable Co-Overseer 
and Vorsteher in the Community at Ephratha: He fell 
asleep the 20th May in Year 1741; his Age 54 Year 5 
Month, his actions and Conduct was serious, in punishment 
was he severe, in admonishing kindly, and at the same time 
a Crossbearer of Jesu Christi, until his End. 

1 The biographical annotations to these records are mainly drawn from the Chronicon 
Ephratense and the recently-discovered manuscript, “Chronicon of the Sisterhood of 
Saron,” and have been further amplified by researches in the archives of the Com- 
munity. According to the manuscript ‘“ Chronicon,” the Sisterhood was divided into 
seven classes. Each class had a special line of duties, and had a general room into 


which the cells of the sisters opened. Each class had its own superintendent, who 
was responsible only to the prioress. 
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[Michael Wohlfarth, born 1687, in Memel, on the Baltic, was the first 
to join with Beissel in preaching the Sabbatarian doctrine. In 1787 he 
published “ Die Weissheit Gottes schreiende und ruffende den Sohnen und 
Téchtern der Menschen zur Buse Seyende dass Wort des Herren von Michael 
Wohlfarth.” He was buried in the old graveyard in the meadow between 
the Saal and Brotherhouse, not a vestige of which remains at the present 
day. | 

Now Follow the Brotherly Society in Bethania. 


[The Monastic Society formed after the dissolution of the “ Zionitische 
Briiderschaft,” in 1745. | 


Brother Martin Bremmer (B 3).— Was a peculiar Spiritual 
Person; He was a Tailor in his Handicraft, did also our 
Habits or clothes, help to procure that we Now wear. Fell 
asleep in the Lord 1738. 

[Martin Bremmer joined the Community in 1729, and together with 
Jacob Gast (“Jethro”) and Samuel Eckerling (“Jephune”) followed 
Beissel to the Cocalico, and in the winter of 1732 built the second cabin 
where Ephrata now stands. As the Community tailor, he designed the 
habits for both orders. He was one of the six Brethren who were im- 
prisoned in Lancaster jail for refusing to pay their taxes in 1736. He 
died on the third or fourth day of First Month (March), 1738. His was 
the first death among the Solitary on the Cocalico.] 


Brother William Witt (B 4).—Was a very quiet and re- 
served person who fell asleep in the Lord 1740. 


Brother Benedict Juchlie (B 5).—Was already in the 
Schweitz awakened, as he however from our Community 
heard drew him soon over into this Land, came soon 
towards Ephrata, bought however firstly a Blandasche’ up 
in the Swamp? for the Brethren, for he was wealthy, the 
Brethren poor; subsequently sold he his piece of Land 
again, and bought the grinding Mill for Ephrata, after this 
would he to Germany journey, there his inheritance to 
obtain. (He) wanted also the Brethren to Book-printing (to) 
assist; which was interfered with, for he did suddenly die, 
and was immediately buried in Year 1741 in November. 


1 Plantation. 

2 The valley or swampy meadows west of the present ‘‘ Rhineold Station,” on the Lan- 
caster and Columbia Railroad, three miles north of Ephrata. Well-founded local tra- 
ditions state that the timbers of which Peniel or the Saal was built were all given by 
Brother Benedict, and cut on his plantation. 
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[Benedict Juchlie was of a well-to-do Swiss family, and was one of the 
thirteen who formed the Brotherhood of Zion in 1738. Finding the 
rules too strict, he concluded to return to Switzerland for his patrimony. 
The Brotherhood advanced him the necessary funds, and in return he 
promised to purchase a printing outfit for them, and made a will appoint- 
ing the Community his heir, in case he died before his return. Three 
days later, on his arrival in Philadelphia, he suddenly died.] 


The Young Brother Lewie (B 6).—Did also in the Lord 
fall asleep 1742. 


Brother Isai (B '7).—In the year 1738 towards Ephratha 
came: In year 1742 came the Herrn-Hutter here, into these 
parts—he permitted himself to be prejudiced by them, and 
they took him away, yet in the same year to Herrn-Haag: and 
in year 1744 took he his Journey again to this Land As he 
however on the Ocean was, became he sick, what was there 
to be done, the anguish of his Heart was so great, that he 
thusly daily exclaimed: O! Ephratha! Ephratha! you 
lovely Ephratha! O! my dear Mother! and my beloved 
Sister! in such Misery did he die, and so was the Ocean 
his Grave. His age did he bring, up to 29 year, 6 month. 

[Isai Lissle was one of the original “ Zionitische Briiderschaft.”’] 


Brother Jacob Thome (B 8).—Did in the Lord fall asleep, 
1745: he was already in the Schweitz awakened. 


{Another Brother from Switzerland, and member of the “ Zionitische 
Brtiderschaft,” whose two sisters also entered the order of Spiritual 
Virgins. ] 


The young Brother Jacob Zinn (B 9).—Did in the Lord 
fall asleep, 1749: he was a Son of the Marcari Zinn. 


Brother Joel (B 10).—Did in the Lord fall asleep 1748: 
his age was 52 year. He led in his doings and Life, a lowly, 
retired fervent Course of Life; what he experienced, gave 
he never unto Day—his death was also as if he only his 
outer shell had Cast off. 


(Johann Heinrich Kalckgliser was one of the important Brethren in 
the Community. He originally settled in Germantown, but came to 
Ephrata at an early day, and became one of the Zionitic Brotherhood. ] 
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Brother Zephania (B 11).—Fell asleep in the Lord in year 
1749 the 29" January, he was a Son (of) Jojada or Nigeli. 
[Son of Brother Jojada (B 19), entered the Brotherhood in 1739.] 


Brother Jethro (B 12).—Fell asleep in the Lord, the 1749" 
year, the 12" October : he was an Awakened, already in the 
Schweitz. 

[Jacob Gast was one of the first to join the Community, and was one 
of the three who built the second cabin at Ephrata. He was frequently 
called into counsel by Beissel. When the Eckerlings were expelled, in 
1745, Jethro was installed Prior, but only held the office for a few months, 
being succeeded by Brother Jabez. September 5, 1746, he was, however, 
installed a second time. Three years later he was dismissed from his 
office, being succeeded by Brother Eleazer (B31). His downfall affected 
him so greatly that he died October 12, 1749.] 


Brother Nehemia (B 13).—Fell asleep in the Lord, in the 
year 1754 the 14 Abriell (April) he was a Son from the old 
Hagemann. 

[Johann Heinrich Hagemann, originally from Falkner’s Swamp, came 
to Ephrata in October of 1728. A brother Nathan and sister Catherine 
entered the Solitary orders. ] 


Brother Sealthiel (B 14).—Was a house-father, in Year 
1738 Journeyed he to Ephratha, with all that he possessed, 
Built the Solitary Sisters a Chapel,—* Kedar,” that was her 
name, at that time had he 2 Daughters, the one gave Ephratha 
good night, about the year 1744 He entered himself also in 
the poor life, and was a faithfull follower of Jesu Christi, 
and did in Peace fall asleep. 

[Sigmund Landert became connected with Beissel as early as 1724. 
The first love-feast of the Conestoga congregation was held at his house 
in December, 1724, where Beissel officiated for the first time. His wife 
died in 1728, being the first recorded death of the congregation. He 
married again, but became a widower the second time in 1735. He 
came to Ephrata in 1738, with his two daughters, where he built the 
prayer-house adjoining Kedar out of his own means. | 


1757. 


Brother Elkana (B 15).—Is from this world departed, as 
one where it quickly takes place, in the year 1757. 
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Brother Nathan (B 16).—Did also from the world separate 
in the Year 1757, he was the Aged Hagemann’s second 
son. 


The aged Brother Manoah (B 17).—Was also a House- 
father, and also in the Lord fell asleep, in the outgoing of 
the year 1757. He was aged 92 years. 


Brother Agabus (B 18).—In the Lord fell asleep the 7 of 
July in the Year 1763. He was already an Old Warrior of 
Jesu Christi, in Germany, with the Pious, where also my 
Parents were too. He is well, can we say in Peace ele- 
vated. 

[Stephen Koch first settled at Germantown. After the revival, in 


1736, and with three others, he retired to a cabin about a mile from Ger- 
mantown. They came to Ephrata in March of 1739.] 


Brother Jojada (B 19).— Was also a House Father, but a 
very faith full (one) not Many will imitate him, in all con- 
ditions as he has done. He also in the Lord fell asleep the 
1* of April in the year 1765. 

[Rudolph Nagele, the father of Brother Zephania (B11). In 1724 he 
was a Mennonite preacher, near Falkner’s Swamp, and was one of the 
first persons baptized by Beissel, in May of 1725. In October, 1739, 
when his son adopted the Solitary life, he, with Martin Funk, built the 
prayer-house of Zion, which served as a hospital during the Revolution. 
In 1741 he was one of the Brethren who attempted to defend Hildebrand 
against the Brotherhood of Zion.] 


Brother Theonis (B 20).—In the Lord fell asleep on the 
5" of March 1778. 


[He was one of the four Brethren who, in April, 1734, moved into the 
“Berg,” or Hill House, as the first large building at Ephrata was known, 
where he lived until 1787.] 


Brother Jorg: Han (B 21).—Was also a Man—did also in 
the Lord fall asleep on the 2" of March 1773. 


Brother Peter Schumacher (B 22).—Did also in the Lord 
fall asleep the 17 of November in the year 1773, he was a 
Schweitzer and did the wellknown land piece, above in the 
Swamp, will to Ephrata. 

[Peter Schumacher was not a Solitary Brother.]. 
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Brother Obadiah (B 23).—In the Lord fell asleep 1779 on 
the 7" of December, his age was 60 years 9 months, it hap- 
pened so through certain circumstances, that he to Virginia 
came, (but) did before long to Ephrata return, (and) did even 
there die and was buried. 


Brother Jemini (B 24).—In the Spring of the year de- 
parted in year 1781, he was from the Tolpehacken Awaken- 
ing. 


[He was one of the original members of the Zionitic Brotherhood. ] 


Brother Amos (B 25).—On the 6" of August (he) in the 
Lord departed, in (the) year 1783. His age was 82 years, 
he was one among the first in the Community; therefore 
an Old Warrior Jesu Christi. 

[Jan Mele first settled at Germantown December 25, 1723. He was 
baptized in the Wissahickon by Peter Becker, and at once became a 
prominent member in that denomination, but two years later went over 
to the Sabbatarian congregation. In December of 1728, “Bro Amos” 
rebaptized Conrad Beissel, who in turn rebaptized Brother Amos. He 
was one of the four Brethren who first occupied the “ Berg-haus,” from 
1735 to 1737, and for a time was the preceptor of Brother Onesimus 
(Israel Eckerling).] 


Brother Jonathan (B 26).—In the Lord fell asleep, on the 
30" of June, in (the) year 1784, his age was 67 years 6 
months, he was from a preacher family. 

[One of the Solitary who left the Community with the Eckerlings in 


1745. For a time he became a trapper and hunter, but returned to 
Ephrata February 23, 1750, with the old Prior Onesimus.] 


Brother Philemon (B 27).—In the Lord fell asleep (on) 
the 20 (of) March in (the) year 1785 he was an Awakened 
(one) already in Germany. 

[John Reismann, after the Germantown revival, in 1736, together with 
Alexander Mack, Stephen Koch, and Henry Hoecker, built a cabin on 
the banks of the Wissahickon, near Conrad Mathai, and lived in seclu- 
sion until 1738, when they united with the Ephrata Community. | 


Brother Gideon (B 28).—In the Lord fell asleep, (on) the 
26" (of ) July in (the) year 1787, his age was 70 years. He 
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was a peculiarly awakened Person, in his youth in German- 
town he left his fathers house, and selected the reproach 
Christi, (he) was therein faithfull until his end, but often 
must such souls, much pass through who much suffer. 

[Brother Gideon (Christian) Eckstein was also a result of one of the 
Germantown revivals. He came to Ephrata Seventh Month, 1748. He 
was an important man in the Community, as well as a physician of con- 
siderable local reputation. He was one of the commissioners sent to 
Philadelphia in 1748 to settle the differences with William Young, the 
Philadelphia representative of the Community. Under the tripartite 
agreement with Samuel Eckerling, made February 3, 1770, he appears 
as one of the trustees. In his will, dated July, 1787, he devises the 
profits of forty acres of land to the uses of such Solitary who have been 
members of either society not less than ten years. His preceptor in 
physics was a Dr. Meder, from Germany, who lived in the Community 
from 1748 to 1749, but was expelled on his refusal to be baptized.] 


Brother Ruffinus (B 29).—In the Lord fell asleep the 20“ 
of Sept in (the) year 1787. 


Brother Nathaniel (B 30).—In the Lord fell asleep, the 
24" (of) May, his age was 74 Years and 2 Month he was a 
venerable old warrior Jesu Christi, up to his blessed (end). 


Brother Eleaser (B 31).—In the Lord fell asleep, the 20" 
(of) August in the year 1791, his age was 82 years ;—he was 
from his youth a Warrior of Jesu Christi; and suffered 
very much until his Death, he was blind near 16 years. 

[Jacob (Christian) Eicher was one of the original Zionitic Brotherhood, 
and afterwards prominent in the “ Brotherhood of Bethania.” In 1749 
he succeeded Jethro as Prior, but did not hold the office long, as his 
rulings were harsh and oppressive. He was known among the Brother- 
hood as “der grobe Eleazer.’’] 


Brother Obed (B 32).—In the Lord departed the 27 (of) 
July (1791 ?); his age was 75 years, several months. He 
was a faithful Co-Worker in the house of God, and the Con- 
gregation almost 24 years with Brother Jabetz helped to 
support. He had been married here. 


[Ludwig Hécker was one of the leading characters of the Ephrata 
Community. He first settled in Germantown, and in 1738 he went to 
live with Brother Agabus in the cabin on the Wissahickon. In 1744 we 
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find him at Ephrata with his family, and on the 28th of Twelfth Month 
he and his wife solemnly divorced themselves. He went into Zion and 
became “‘ Brother Obed.” She entered Hebron, and to her death was 
known as “ Sister Albina.” Their daughter, Maria, joined the “ Sister- 
hood of Saron,” under the name of “ Petronella,” and became a Sister of 
the Third Class. Soon after Hécker’s arrival at Ephrata he became the 
school-master of the congregation, and in 1749 a building (‘‘Succoth”) 
was erected for his use, when he projected the plan of holding a school 
in the afternoons of the Sabbath. He maintained this Sabbath-school 
for more than thirty years before Robert Raikes introduced the present 
Sunday-school system. In a manuscript letter, in possession of the 
writer, he signs himself “ Br. Obed, ein Wallender nach der Seeligen 
Ewigkeit.’’] 


Brother Jacob Keller (B 33).—In the Lord fell asleep, in 
year 1794 the 10 March; his age was 87 y. and several mo. 
He was a peculiar man in his actions and Life, and walked 
in a God-agreeable path,—was already in his tender years 
from the Spirit of Eternity peculiarly from God apprehended ; 
however afterwards to the woman came—and after that the 
same spirit induced him to journey to this Land, and did 
not rest until he to this Community came. He was a faith- 
full and anxious Co-worker in the house of God—until in 
his advanced age; his venerable wife in her advanced age 
passed through much sorrow and pain and passed from this 
world in year 1787 the 24 May and thereafter he passed his 
Life in Silence with much fasting and prayer ; in the 7 year 
passed to an edifying and Blessed end for 6 weeks he took 
no nourishment. 


REGISTER 
For the Society of the Sisterhood in Saron. 


1744. 


Sister Bernice (S 1).—Fell asleep in the Lord, the 30" 
(of) Janu(ary) her age 32 years. She was a peculiar Soul, 
in virginlike Life. She was the old Bro Leonhart Heits 
Daughter. 


[A beautiful girl, who lived with her parents at Oley. After a visit 
from the Solitary Brethren to her father’s house, she followed them to 
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Ephrata without the knowledge of her parents or the young man to 
whom she was betrothed, took the vows of eternal virginity, and joined 
the Sisters in Kedar. She died of consumption, and was buried at 
night by torch-light with much ceremony. ] 


Sister Armella (I) (S 2).—Fell asleep in the Lord the 23" 
(of ) October her age 32 year. She was a near relative with 
the old Bro. Diettrig Fahnestiick. She was from Anwiel 
(Amwell, N.J.). 


[A sister of Dietrich Fahnestock, the immigrant. She was the only 
Sister from the Amwell revival who remained steadfast. | 


1746. 


Sister Rebecca (S 3).—In the Lord fell asleep the 30* 
(of) May her age 34 years, and 5 Month. She was formerly 
the Bro: Peter Gehr, his wife. 


1747. 


Sister Rosa (S 4).—On the 13" of December in the Lord 
fell asleep, her age 19 years. 7 months She was the old 
Peter Liszle his youngest daughter. 


[Daughter of Peter Lassle, Sr., and sister to Phebe (Fében,S 25). She 
entered the Sisterhood in Kedar as soon as she attained her eighteenth 
year, and died shortly after her time of probation was over.] 


1748. 


Sister Tecla (Thekla) (S 5).—On the 6" (of) October: in 
the Lord fell asleep, her age 30 years—8 months She was 
the aged Bro: Peter Klopf, his faithfull Daughter. 


[She is credited with composing several hymns in the “Turtle 
Taube.”’} 


Sister Drusiana (S 6).—On the 7th (of) December in the 
Lord fell asleep, her Age (was) 28 years: 11 Mont. She 
was the aged Bro Peter Hoffle his Daughter. 


[Came to Ephrata from Falkner’s Swamp, after the revival in 1734, 
and was only fifteen years of age when she joined the Sisterhood. | 
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1749. 
Sister Priscam (S '7)—On the 20th (of) February in the 
Lord fell asleep, her age (was) 28 years. She was the aged 


Bro Jacob Graff his Daughter. 
[She was the composer of several hymns in the “ Turtle Taube.” } 


1750. 

Sister Teresia (S 8).—On the 2 Apriel in the Lord fell 
asleep. Her age (was) 30 years. She was the aged Bro: 
Stattler’s Daughter. 

[Daughter of Barbara Stattlerin. ] 


Sister Genofeva (S 9).—On the 12th (of) August in the 
Lord fell asleep. Her age (was) 32 years 2 months, 10 days 
She was a Daughter of Aged Bro: Martin Funk. 


[Sister to Brother Obadiah, and is credited with the authorship of 
several spiritual hymns. } 


Sister Eunicke (S 10).—On the 24th (of) October in the 
Lord fell asleep her age (was) 70 years. She was once very 
devout God fearing widow (who) had already much in Ger- 
many suffered. 


[The wife of Philip Hanselmann, and came to the Community from 
Germantown in 1730, with the wife of Christopher Saur.] 


1753. 


Sister Eufemia (S 11).—Fell asleep in the Lord the 3rd 
(of) May. She was the aged Traut his Daughter. 

[Daughter of Henry Traut, who had been a prominent member in the 
Baptist Community, in Germantown. Sister Eufemia was a member of 
the Seventh Class in the Sisterhood of Saron, and was the first who died 
after its reorganization. } 


Sister Sincletica (S 12).—On the 5th (of) July in the Lord 
fell asleep in her age 51 years. She was the aged Stattlerin 
her Daughter, and was a Miillerin. 


[Maria Stattler, the oldest daughter of Barbara Stattlerin, was one of the 
first four maidens who pledged themselves to a communal life and took 
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up their residence in Kedar. Sincletica was one of the ruling spirits in 
the Sisterhood and for years one of the sub-superintendents of the order. | 


1754. 


Sister Maria Bauman (S 13).—On the 11th of June in 
the Lord fell asleep, her age was 28 year. 


1755. 

Sister Juliana (S 14).—On the 1st (of) March in the Lord 
fell asleep She but one year before from Deutsch(land) 
came. 

1757. 

Sister Naemi (S 15).—On the 14th Sep(tember) in the 
Lord fell asleep, her age 33 years, 3 months: She was the 
aged Dani(el) Eicher his youngest Daughter. 


[The youngest daughter of Daniel Eicher (No. 164 in Register) and 
sister to “ Mutter Maria,” the Prioress of the Sisterhood. She was a mem- 
ber of the Fifth Class of the Sisterhood, and is known to have written 
several spiritual hymns. | 


1758. 

Sister Eusebia (S 16).—On the 5th Sep(tember) in the 
Lord fell asleep her age (was) 36 years. She was a Basel 
(cousin) of the Venerable Superintendent. She was a 
Beisselsin. 

1761. 

Sister Persida (S 17).—On the 3d (of) June in the Lord 
fell asleep, her age 44 years. She was one Daughter of the 
aged Bro: Albrich Schuck. 


1762. 


Sister Joseba (S 18).—On the 1st (of) December in the 
Lord fell asleep her age 42 years—3 weeks She was an 
Awakened (one) from Deutschland. 


1763. 


Sister Catherina Bohler (S 19).—Fell asleep in the Lord, 
the 1* (of) March her age was 29 years 7 months, She had 
a Very pious Mother. 
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1767. 
Sister Albina (S 20).—Died (on) the 29" (of) April at 
noontime before 1 Oclock. 


{Margretha Hocker, the wife of Ludwig Hicker, “Bro Obed,” the 
school-master of the Community. ] 


1770. 
Sister Bassilla (S 21).—On the 9* (of) Novem(ber) in the 
Lord fell asleep, her age (was) 48 years 9 months She was 
the Aged Bro: Peter Héffle his 2% Daughter. 


[Elizabeth Héffle, a Sister in the Fifth Class, who composed several 
hymns in the “ Turtle Taube.”’| 


1773. 


Sister Rahel (S 22).—On the 11% Novem(ber) in the Lord 
fell asleep, her age (was) 49 years 9 mon(ths) She was the 
Bro: Sealthiel’s his faithfull Daughter. 

[Maria Landert, the oldest daughter of Sigmund Landert, who built 
the chapel adjoining Kedar, so that the latter be changed into a Sister 
Convent, and his two daughters be received among their number. The 
younger daughter soon returned to the world.] 


1782. 


Sister Armella (II) (S 23).—On the 30° of March in the 
Lord fell asleep her age (was) 60 years. She was from the 
Gemsheimer Awakening (Revival). 

{Catherina Hennrich (“ Armella” the second) came to Ephrata, in 
1751, from Gemsheimer, in the Palatinate. She was an active nurse in 
Zion during the Revolution.]} 


Sister Constantia (S 24).—On the 31* (of) October in the 
Lord fell asleep her age 50 years 3 mo(nths). She was the 
Bro Valentin Mack his daughter, and one grand Daughter 
of the Aged Johann Hildebrand. 

[Elizabeth Mack was a daughter of Marie Hildebrand, “Sister Abi- 
gail,” one of the four original Sisters who took up their residence in 
“Kedar,” but shortly afterwards married Valentine Mack. Some years 
after she returned to the Sisterhood, with her daughter, who became 
Sister Constantia.] 
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1784. 

Sister Fében (S 25).—On the 4" (of) March in the Lord 
fell asleep, her age 66 years—6 months. She was the aged 
Bro Peter Laszle his Daughter. She has within the 47 
years with the Sisterhood dwelled. 


{Christianna Liassle, daughter of Peter Lissle, was one of the first 
Sisters at Kedar, joining the order when but nineteen years of age.] 


Sister Maria (S 26).—On the 24" (of) Decem(ber) in the 
Lord fell asleep. Her age 74 years. She was the aged 
Bro Daniel Eicher’s Daughter and was for a time Superin- 
tendant over the Sisters. She had already died when we to 
her came. 

[Maria Eicher, “ Mutter Maria,” one of the most remarkable women 
among the Sisterhood, with her elder sister; Anna, were the first two of 
their sex who followed Beissel into seclusion. They first went to Mill 
Creek in 1726, and thence to the Cocalico in 1732, where they formed 
the nucleus of the Ephrata Sisterhood. From the start she was the 


ruling spirit and Prioress, and was also the first to adopt a distinctive 
dress. | 


1785. 

Sister Augusta (S 2'7).—On the 19" (of) May in the Lord 
fell asleep her age was 69 years. She was from the Wiir- 
tenbergerischen. 

1791. 

Sister Petronella (S 28).—In the Lord fell asleep, the 
27" (of) July, her age 52 years 11 months. She was Bro 
Obed his Daughter of Pharren family (Geschlecht) from 
her tender youth, (she) was drawn into this Lot. She did 
however with her father dwell up to her end; God did her 
with much tribulation afflict; and did almost 4 years lay 
sick and much misery experienced until her End. 


[Maria Hocker, the daughter of Brother Obed and Sister Albina, and 
is credited with writing a number of hymns, | 


1742. 


Did Sister Catarina Thomasin (S 29) die.—Which was 
forgotten; She was a loving soul (and) had in Switzerland 
VoL. XIv.—26 
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much persecution experienced for God’s Sake, She did not 
long in this Society Dwell, her age was 40 years. 


1786. 
Sister Eufrosina (S 30).—On the 16 Apriel in the Lord 
fell asleep, her age 77 years 5 mo: She was from the An- 
weller Awakening. 


{Catherina Gartner or Gitter, who came to Ephrata about 1740 from 
Amwell in New Jersey.] 


Sister Seforam (S 31).—On the 29 August in the Lord 
fell asleep, her age 74 year, She was also a Beislein from the 
Gemsheimer Awakening. 


Sister Jael (S 32).—On the 14 January in the Lord fell 
asleep her age 74 year 6 mo. She was the aged Bro: Jo- 
hann Mayers Daughter, and one of the first Sisters, who in 
Ephra dwelled together, and has by 51 year lived here, and 
was with a great funeral followed to the Grave. 

[Barbara Mayer, one of the four original Sisters of Kedar. Her 
family were among the first to follow the leadership of Beissel. Her 
father was baptized in the Pequea November 12, 1724, and it was on 
his motion that Beissel was made teacher of the congregation. Sister 
Jael was one of the rulers of the Sisterhood, and was generally be- 
loved for her amiable disposition. She was also one of the most active 
nurses in Zion during the Revolution.] 


1795. 

S: Hanna (S 33).—Fell asleep in the Lord, the 31* of 
October, her age 79 years 10 mo: who came to Ephrata in 
the year 1739, though an only child, she left her fathers 
house, and became a faithfull fellow warrior in the economy 
of Jesu Christi, her life was edifying, until her end. She 
was by birth a——- And in Germany had already been 
among the Awakened persons. 

[Said to be Veronica Funk, who contributed several hymns to the 
Ephrata collection. ] 


1796. 
S: Eugenia (S 34).—In the Lord fell asleep the 23 Aper 
age was 81 years—1 mo. 38 days. 
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[Catherine Hagemann, one of the first to enter the Sisterhood, and suc- 
ceeded Sister Marcella (wife of Chr. Sauer) as Sub-Prioress. When 
Mother Maria was deposed, Eugenia succeeded her to the office. | 


1797. 
Sister Katura (S 35).—In the Lord fell asleep the 10 
October her age 79 year 8 month. 


[Elizabeth Eckstein, who came to Ephrata in 1743. She contributed 
a number of hymns to the Ephrata collection. ] 


1798. 
Sister Zenobia (S 36).—Died the 14 March, 1798 her age 
72 year 9 mo. 
[Susanna Stattler, who is described as having been a beautiful, lovely, 
and devout girl. | 
1799. 
Sister Pauolina (S 37).—Died the 5 february 1799 was 
Old 77 year 5 month. 


[A sister to Johannes Miiller, and is mainly remembered by the huge 
hamper she wove in her room, which proved too large for the cell-door, 
and remains there a monument to her industry (and miscalculation) to 
the present time. ] 

18038. 

Sister Efigenia (S 38).—In the Lord fell asleep the 29 

March her age 86 year 2 mo. 6 day. 


(Said to be Anna Lichty. She was a member of the First Class, and 
had charge of the “Schreibstube” of the Kloster. She was noted for 
her fine penmanship. It is stated that most of the “ Fractur Schrift” 
in the Saal are specimens of her work. The volume of sample alpha- 
bets still preserved in Ephrata was her work, assisted by Sister Athanasia. | 


Sister Athanasia (II) (S 39).—Died the 24 November. 
[Anna Thomen, first known as Sister Tabea.] 


Sister Blandina (S 40).—Died the 23 April, 1799 was old 
62 year 5 month. 


Sister Sara (S 41).--Died the 6. January 1808, was old 
78 year 6 weeks. 
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Sister Sofya (S 42).—Died the 14" of July, was old 82 
year 5 months and 6 days. 

Sister Meloniga (S 43)—Died the 19" September 1813 
her age 87 years and 6 month. 


[A Sister noted for her fine penmanship and manuscript notes and 
music. | 


Sister Lucia (S 44).—Died in the year 18—. 
[A Sister of the Fifth Class, and the last of the Sisterhood of Saron.] 
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MEMOIR OF ISRAEL DANIEL RUPP, THE HISTORIAN. 





[Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, January 13, 1879.] 
BY PROFESSOR OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER. 


The local history of Pennsylvania has a literature which 
may be viewed with just satisfaction, if not with pride. Of 
countries, towns, churches, institutions, and families, not a 
few have found able spokesmen, and the historian of the 
State may build upon these local records as upon a firm and 
broad foundation. Of all this wealth of information very 
little indeed was to be found forty or fifty years ago. If 
we ask who was one of the pioneers in the arduous task of 
gathering materials widely scattered, of blending a thousand 
facts into an instructive story, of training the people to a 
proper appreciation of their local history, I believe that 
honor will hardly be disputed to belong to our lately deceased 
member Mr. Israel Daniel Rupp. Itis, therefore, eminently 
fit that the Historical Society of Pennsylvania should pay its 
tribute of respect and gratitude to a man who has done so 
much towards furthering the very objects for which this 
Society was instituted. 

As far as his standing as an historian is concerned, Mr. 
Rupp has carved out his own career. There was nothing 
in the surroundings of his birth and early training that 
augured the distinction which he has attained. It was his 
father’s pride to bring up his sons as thrifty farmers and 
good citizens. There was no library like this to develop his 
taste in the direction of historical inquiry, no institute of 
learning to initiate him in the ways of an author, not even 
a prominent scholar to serve him as a model. He was, in 
the best sense, a self-educated man, and whatever opportu- 
nities he had were of his own making. 

Israel Daniel Rupp was born July 10, 1803, in East Penns- 
boro’ (now Hampden) Township, Cumberland County, Penn- 
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sylvania. From his carefully-written memorials we learn 
that his grandfather, Jonas Rupp, a native of Reihen, near 
Sinsheim, in Baden, emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1751. 
He at once applied himself to farming; married, in 1755, 
Anna Maria Elizabeth Borst, and bought, in 1772, a farm 
on the Providence tract, in Cumberland County, the same 
place where Daniel Rupp was born. Jonas Rupp had nine 
children,—five sons and four daughters. George, the father 
of the subject of this memoir, was born in 1772, and mar- 
ried, in 1800, Christina Boeshor, with whom he had fourteen 
children. 

In the fall of 1807, Daniel, then only four years old, was 
sent to the log school-house at Friedenskirch. Seventy 
years of a busy life did not obliterate the affectionate re- 
membrance in which he held that little school, his venerable 
teacher, Peter Blaeser, and his fellow-pupils, whose names 
he was able to record in his last book, the “ Family Regis- 
ter,” published in 1875. In the family and school German 
only was spoken, and to Daniel the English was a foreign 
tongue. No wonder he did not relish the instruction of his 
next teacher, a Mr. Kelso, who knew only English, and tried 
to come to a mutual understanding with his bewildered 
scholars by the frequent application of the rod. 

Whatever were the shortcomings of these scanty and 
frequently-interrupted school terms, Daniel had one teacher 
whose language needs no interpreter, whose voice, sweet 
and instructive, appeals directly to the senses and the heart. 
Nature, in her varied forms, the starry heavens and the 
teeming earth, spoke to him with an eloquence full of 
meaning and fascinating power. 

That much of his boyhood was spent in active life upon 
the farm, and that he found his pastime in sports such as a 
wooded country affords, he never had reason to regret. He 
owed to this apprenticeship a healthy frame, industrious 
habits, self-reliance, and the art of being content with little. 

While thus employed his eager mind imbibed all instruc- 
tion that floated in his way. As he grew up he became an 
attentive reader, works on history, political economy, and 
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religion being his favorite choice. Before he was eighteen 
years old he organized, with his companions, an evening 
school for mutual improvement, and in the wake of it a 
debating society. 

Of his maternal grandfather he learned Dutch, of Rev. 
Mr. Vorhoof the rudiments of Latin and French. Still, 
up to his twentieth year the path of life that lay mapped 
out before him was that of a Cumberland County farmer. 
The circumstance that led to a change in his career was a 
severe attack of sickness, brought on by over-exertion in 
the summer heat of August, 1823. For nearly two days he 
lay in a comatose state, and his life was trembling in the 
balance. His kind physician, Dr. Asa Herring, of Me- 
chanicsburg, while making every exertion to restore him to 
health, became much interested in the talented young man, 
and when Mr. Rupp, whose literary taste had become more 
decidedly developed during the period of his convalescence, 
concluded to pursue a systematic course of study with the 
ultimate object of choosing the medical profession, Dr. 
Herring afforded him all assistance in his power. Mr. Rupp 
moved to Mechanicsburg and toiled faithfully to acquire a 
knowledge of the ancient languages,—Hebrew, the higher 
English branches, and physiology. But his heart, he soon 
found, was not drawn towards the altar of Aisculapius. In- 
stead of giving his life to a pursuit for which he felt no 
inner call, he would rather have returned to the farm. Still, 
he was loath to turn back from the world of letters which 
filled his soul with joyful anticipations. Being now well 
qualified by his literary attainments, and prompted by the 
bend of his mind to become a teacher, he decided to choose 
that profession. And now commenced a life so strangely 
checkered, so full of vicissitudes, plans entered upon and 
abandoned, employments accepted and resigned, that it 
would be impossible for us to follow up the details of his 
zigzag career. 

Much work he did as a teacher. In 1825 he opened a 
subscription school near Silver Spring, and soon after in 
Mechanicsburg. In 1827 he conceived the plan of writing 
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a history of the Germans in Pennsylvania, and with a view 
of collecting materials became an itinerant bookseller, for 
a short time associated with Dr. Jacob Weaver. The 
financial outcome of the enterprise was not satisfactory. He 
continued his historical researches in the State archives at 
Harrisburg, where he also opened a school in 1828. But, 
unable to resist the whirl of political excitement, he gave 
up his school to electioneer for John Quincey Adams, and 
after the defeat of his party undertook a lecturing tour to 
recommend, explain, and teach what then was called the 
American system of English grammar, devised by James 
Brown. In 1830 we find him in Ohio, first in Cincinnati, 
where his first book—a German translation of “ Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs”—appeared, and next as principal of an academy 
in Montgomery. At that time he was no more in the single 
state. He was married, July 19, 1827, to Miss Caroline 
Aristide, daughter of Dr. Philip Aristide, a native of France. 
In the winter of 1831, with his family, he moved to Pleasant 
Township, Marion County, where, soon after his arrival, he 
was appointed postmaster at a station called Rupp’s. In 
1832 he returned to Pennsylvania to resume once more his 
profession as teacher. Within the next ten years he was, 
however, busily engaged in many other lines of employment. 
In 1833 he edited the Carlisle Herald; in 1837, the Practical 
Farmer ; he translated from German into English Schaba- 
lie’s “* Wandering Soul,” organized social libraries, debating 
societies, and county lyceums, lectured on temperance, ad- 
dressed teachers’ institutes, and acted as a delegate to politi- 
cal conventions. How indefatigable a laborer he was may 
be judged by the fact that, with all these miscellaneous 
occupations, he found time to prepare for the press numer- 
ous books,—of which in 1836 alone not less than five were 
printed, partly translations and partly originals in English 
and German; and in the next year, besides writing a book 
on practical farming, he furnished an English translation of 
that huge folio, “Der blutige Schauplatz oder Mirtyrer 
Spiegel,” by Tieleman van Braght, in a royal octavo volume 
of ten hundred and forty-eight pages. At the same time 
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he never lost sight of the great work, with which, more than 
anything else, was bound up the aim of his life—namely, 
the history of his native State. A title-page, printed as an 
advertisement or circular in 1843, shows that he designed at 
that time to issue a book bearing the title “‘ The Pennsylva- 
nian’s Own Book; or, The Annals and Chronicles of Penn- 
sylvania.”” While intent upon a work of so comprehensive 
a character he had accumulated rich stores of local informa- 
tion, and concluded, in 1842, to utilize them by writing 
county histories. The first taken in hand was the “ History 
of Lancaster County.” It appeared in 1844, and was speedily 
followed by others in the same year,—Berks and Lebanon 
Counties; in 1845 by two volumes,—one containing the 
history of York County, the other that of Northampton, 
Lehigh, Monroe, Carbon, and Schuylkill Counties. In 
1846 two more volumes were added,—one the “ History of 
Dauphin, Cumberland, Franklin, Bedford, Adams, and 
Perry Counties,” the other entitled “The Early History of 
Western Pennsylvania,” a large octavo volume of seven hun- 
dred and sixty-seven pages. In the following year, 1847, the 
history of Northumberland, Huntingdon, Mifflin, Centre, 
Union, Columbia, Juniata, and Clinton Counties furnished 
the materials for another volume. There appeared also, in 
1844, quite an extensive work planned and edited by Mr. 
Rupp, “The History of Religious Denominations in the 
United States.” 

The collection of thirty thousand names of German and 
Swiss immigrants, published, 1856, in Harrisburg, and in a 
second edition, 1876, in Philadelphia, closes the series of 
Mr. Rupp’s contributions to the history of Pennsylvania as 
far as printed in book-form. It should be added that he 
furnished, during his long life, to magazines and newspapers 
a large number of valuable articles upon historical subjects, 
and that several manuscripts, among which the “Original 
Fireside History of German and Swiss Immigrants in Penn- 
sylvania” is the most extensive, yet await publication. 

It is merely repeating a fact, generally acknowledged, to 
say that Mr. Rupp’s labors upon the field of local history 
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are second in importance to no others. His books are justly 
valued as a rich storehouse of information. They are in- 
dispensable to every inquirer into the history of Pennsylva- 
nia; you find them used and quoted or used though not 
quoted by all writers who have gone over the same ground 
ashe. Their chief merit consists in having saved from ob- 
livion and brought to light valuable material scattered in a 
thousand localities or hidden in some out-of-the-way place. 
He not only consulted printed books, but went to the archives 
of the State, the surveyor’s and recorder’s office, the county 
and township magistrates, the parson, the register of wills, 
the old inhabitant with long memory, the family record, the 
tombstone with its weather-beaten epitaph. His wayfaring 
life, that brought him into personal contact with many thou- 
sands of persons, gave him peculiar facilities for the task he 
had undertaken. He was aided, too, by his winning man- 
ners, by his pleasant and affable approach, and his readiness 
not only to receive but also to impart information,—qualities 
which opened to him the hearts and confidence of men. 

In giving the results of his labors to the public Mr. Rupp 
clothed them in a plain, unostentatious garb, best suited 
to the subject and conforming with his own habits, which 
disdained affectation and tinsel. But simplicity does not 
imply coldness and indifference. Far from marshalling a 
dull array of facts and figures, he betrays a sympathetic 
warmth for his subject which makes itself felt by the reader. 

It must be regretted that no opportunity was afforded to 
Mr. Rupp of bringing out new editions of his books, which 
have long been scarce; and, in justice to him, it should be 
borne in mind that he could not himself attend to the cor- 
rection of the proof-sheets, and that the careless manner in 
which the printing was done has introduced many errors 
into his volumes. The numerous marginal notes, correc- 
tions, and additions which he has inserted in his own copies 
testify to his unremitting labor and his wish to improve 
upon the published editions. 

We have followed Mr. Rupp’s career up to the time when 
his county histories appeared. The rest must be briefly 
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told. There were again periods of scholastic employment, 
such as the management of a school in Manheim Township, 
Lancaster County (1847), of the Cumberland Valley Insti- 
tute at Mechanicsburg (1857), and the Swatara Collegiate 
Institute at Jamestown, Lebanon County (1858-60). Be- 
tween 1850 and 1874 he was at times engaged in the life- 
insurance business at Harrisburg and in Philadelphia. 

A singular proof of the confidence reposed in him was 
his appointment, in 1866, together with Mr. John Wiest, to 
examine and report upon certain mining lands in Colorado. 
In charming letters, published in the German Reformed 
Messenger and other papers, he depicts the incidents of this 
journey. The varied information which he imparts on the 
geological features of the country, on the statistics of mining, 
the state and prospects of trade, and the customs of the peo- 
ple, is of surprising freshness, and proves him fully capable 
to deal with the facts of a novel situation. 

The last years of his life Mr. Rupp spent in Philadelphia, 
mostly engaged upon literary labors. He enjoyed good 
health till within a week of his death, when a stroke of 
apoplexy signalized the approach of his dissolution. He died 
May 31, 1878, having nearly completed his seventy-fifth 
year, and about ten months after celebrating his golden 
wedding. Let me close this short sketch by recording some 
traits, which, while belonging to the man rather than to the 
author, should nevertheless find a place in the memoir of 
his life. In his capacity as teacher he was most conscien- 
tious in the performance of his duties and readily gained 
the love of his pupils. He devoted much thought and 
time to the best scheme for raising the standard of educa- 
tion and opening new channels for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among all classes of the people. One of the means 
that he was very active in developing was the establishment 
of lyceums for mutual improvement. In 1825 one was 
formed at Mechanicsburg, which counted him among its most 
efficient members, and ten years later he made, in connection 
with Mr. Josiah Holbrook, a systematic effort to have 
lyceums spread over the whole State. In less than eight 
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months they helped to organize fifteen county lyceums, 
fifty township lyceums, and one hundred and twenty family 
lyceums. 

Mr. Rupp felt, as a good citizen, in duty bound to use all 
the light given to him and all the power he could exert for 
the promotion of good government. While he never sought 
office, he was fully alive to the political issues of the na- 
tion. Taking sides with the Whig or National Republican 
party, he engaged quite actively in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1827 for John Quincy Adams against Andrew 
Jackson. While at Harrisburg, he reported the proceedings 
of the Senate for a newspaper, and earned some money—he 
states this fact himself in his diary—by writing speeches 
for members of both houses. The next presidential cam- 
paign found him likewise a spirited partisan. He was a 
delegate to the Republican Convention that met at Harris- 
burg May 29, 1832, and favored the nomination of Henry 
Clay. 

Mr. Rupp kept a diary upwards of fifty years, noting 
down all that concerned him or attracted his notice. His 
written memoirs, based on it, contain also many of his ad- 
dresses, the more important part of his correspondence, and 
display the whole course of his long and useful life, the most 
faithful portrait that he could leave to his family, to which 
he clung with affectionate love. Upon the turning of anew 
leaf in his life, either on his birthday or New Year’s day, it 
was his custom to dot down the devout thoughts that filled 
his soul. Let us take leave of our departed friend and 
fellow-member by listening to one of these self-communions, 
which admits us to the inmost recess of his good and honest 
heart. On the 10th of July, 1866, he writes: “To-day I 
enter on my sixty-fourth year. I have great cause to praise 
God for thousands of temporal and spiritual blessings. I 
have suffered very little sickness. Vigor of body and mind 
remain unimpaired. To what cause have I to attribute all 
this but to a God who blessed me with a strong constitution 
and a will to abstain from anything detrimental to my health ? 
I have had no anxious thoughts about ‘the morrow,’ no 
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anxiety to lay up dollars and cents for the sake of dollars 
and cents. Iam well assured with industry and economy 
and the blessing of my Creator I shall not want any of the 
necessaries of life. . . . My natural wants are few. Luxu- 
ries I do not desire.” 

The following are the published writings of Mr. Rupp: 


1. Geschichte der Mirtyrer, nach dem ausfihrlichen 
Original des Ehrw. Johann Fox und anderer kurz gefasst, 
besonders fiir den gemeinen deutschen Mann in den Ver. 
Staaten von Nord-America aus dem Englischen iibersetzt 
von I. Daniel Rupp. 514 pp. Cincinnati, 1830. New edi- 
tion, 1832. 

2. Collection of Choice Sermons, by the Rev. J. C. Albertus 
Helfenstein. Translated from the German by I. Daniel 
Rupp. 261 pp. Carlisle, 1832. 

3. Discipline of the Evangelical Association in the United 
States. Translated from the German by I. Daniel Rupp. 
218 pp. Harrisburg, 1832. 

4. The Wandering Soul. Originally written in Dutch by 
John Philip Schabalie. Translated into German by B. B. 
Brechbill. Translated into English by I. D. Rupp. 504 pp. 
Philadelphia, 1833 (stereotyped). 

5. A Foundation and Instruction of the Saving Doctrine of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, briefly compiled from the Word of 
God. Translated from the Dutch into the German by 
Menno Simon. Translated into English by I. D. Rupp. 
480 pp. Lancaster, 1835. 

6. Das urspriingliche Christenthum, oder eine Vertheidi- 
gung des Worts Gottes, von Peter Ncad. Ausdem Englischen 
iibersetzt von I. Daniel Rupp. 306 pp. Harrisburg, 1836. 

7. The Stolen Child, or Heinrich von Eichenfels. Trans- 
lated from the German by I. D. Rupp. 216 pp. Harris- 
burg, 1836. 

8. The Lyceum Spelling-Book. An improved method to 
teach children to think and read, ete. By I. Daniel Rupp. 
240 pp. Harrisburg, 1836. 

9. The Voyages and Five Years’ Captivity in Algiers of Dr. 
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G. 8. F. Pfeiffer, with an Appendix giving a True Description 
of the Customs, Manners and Habits of the Different Inhab- 
itants of the Country of Algiers. Translated from the 2d 
German edition by I.D. Rupp. 398pp. Harrisburg, 1836. 

10. The Geographical Catechism of Pennsylvania and the 
Western States. With maps. By I. Daniel Rupp. 384 pp. 
Harrisburg, 1836. 

11. The Practical Farmer. By an association of practi- 
cal farmers of Cumberland County, Pa. Edited by I. D. 
Rupp. 288 pp. Mechanicsburg, 1837. 

12. The Bloody Theatre, or Martyr’s Mirror, of the De- 
fenceless Christians who suffered and were put to Death for 
the Testimony of Jesus their Saviour from the Time of Christ 
till the Year 1660. By Thieleman J. van Bracht. Trans- 
lated into German, from which it is translated, compared 
with the original Dutch by I. Daniel Rupp. 1048 pp. 

13. The Homeopathic Horse Doctor, by Dr. Busch. 
Translated from the original German manuscript by I. D. 
Rupp. 208 pp. Carlisle, 1842. 

14. The Farmer’s Complete Farrier. By I. D. Rupp. 
416 pp. Harrisburg, 1843, and Lancaster, 1847. 

15. History of Lancaster County, to which is prefixed a 
Brief Sketch of the Early History of Pennsylvania. Com- 
piled from authentic sources by I. Daniel Rupp. 528 pp. 
Lancaster, 1844. 

16. He Pasa Ekklesia. An original history of the re- 
ligious denominations at present existing in the United 
States. By eminent professors, ministers, and lay members 
of the respective denominations. Projected, compiled, and 
arranged by I. D. Rupp. 734 pp. royal 8vo. Philadelphia, 
1844. 

17. History of the Counties of Berks and Lebanon, con- 
taining a Brief Account of the Indians, Murders, and Massa- 
cres by them, etc. By I. Daniel Rupp. 516 pp. Lancaster, 
1844. 

18. History of York County from 1719 to 1845, with 
an Appendix, Topography, Statistics, ete. By I. D. Rupp. 
256 pp. Lancaster, 1845. 
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19. History of Northampton, Lehigh, Monroe, Carbon, 
and Schuylkill Counties, containing a Brief History of the 
First Settlers, ete. By I. Daniel Rupp. 568 pp. Harris- 
burg, 1845. 

20. The History and Geography of Dauphin, Cumberland, 
Franklin, Bedford, Adams, and Perry Counties. By LI. 
Daniel Rupp. 594 pp. Lancaster, 1845. 

21. Early History of Western Pennsylvania and of the 
West and Western Expeditions and Campaigns, etc. By a 
gentleman of the bar. 752 pp. large octavo. Harrisburg, 
1846. 

22. History and Topography of Northumberland, Hunt- 
ingdon, Mifflin, Centre, Union, Columbia, Juniata, and 
Union Counties, Pa. By I. Daniel Rupp. 566 pp. Lan- 
easter, 1847. 

23. The Catechism, or Plain Instructions from the Sacred 
Scriptures, ete. Published by the Christian Communion 
called Mennonites in Waldeck. Translated from the Ger- 
man by I. Daniel Rupp. 72 pp. Lancaster, 1849. 

24. A Collection of Thirty Thousand Names of German, 
Swiss, Dutch, French, and other Immigrants in Pennsylva- 
nia from 1727 to 1776, etc. By I. Daniel Rupp. 405 pp. 
Harrisburg. 

— The same. Second revised edition with German trans- 
lation. Philadelphia, 1876. 

25. Short Quotations Concerning the Christian Doctrine of 
Faith according to the Testimony of the Sacred Scriptures. 
By Rev. Christopher Schultz (Pastor among the Schwenk- 
felders). Translated by I. Daniel Rupp. Skippackville, 
1863. 

Manuscripis. 

a. Original Fireside History of German and Swiss Im- 
migrants in Pennsylvania. 

b. Monograph of German Mercenaries, especially of the 
Hessian Mercenaries in the British Service. 

c. Defunct Scots in Pennsylvania. 

d. Quinque Lingual Nomenclature, in English, Latin, 
Greek, German, and French. 
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LIST OF THE TAXABLES OF CHESTNUT, MIDDLE, 
AND SOUTH WARDS, PHILADELPHIA, 1754. 


BY WILLIAM SAVERY. 


Philadelphia in 1704 was divided into ten wards. The 
eastern front of the Delaware, from Vine to Walnut Streets, 
was in two divisions, Lower and Upper Delaware Wards. 
Their western boundary was Front Street, with High (Mar- 
ket) Street as the dividing line. From Walnut to Mulberry 
(Arch) Streets, and from Front to Second Streets, contained 
three wards, Walnut, Chestnut, and High. Mulberry Ward 
occupied the whole space between Front and Seventh Streets 
and Vine and Mulberry Streets. South, Middle, and North 
Wards (in the former stood the State-House) were formed 
out of the space between Mulberry and Walnut and Second 
and Seventh Streets. Dock Ward embraced all that portion 
of the city between the Delaware and Seventh Street and 
Walnut and Cedar Streets. From the Assessor’s Book for 
the year 1754, we have compiled the names of the taxables 
of Chestnut, South, and Middle Wards, under the “ Tax of 
Two pence on the pound and six Shillings @ head Laid on 
the Estates of the Freeholders & Inhabitants of the City of 
Philadelphia for Regulating and paving several bad places 
in the Streets, discharging certain Debts due from the City, 
and the Remainder of the said Tax to be Apply’d to such 
Publick Uses as the Magistrates and Assessors shall here- 
after Direct.” Joseph Lownes, Jacob Lewis, Bartholomew 
Penrose, and Joseph Watkins, the assessors, on August 20, 
1754, made their return, which was confirmed by Charles 
Willing, Mayor; Tench Francis, Recorder; Benjamin Shoe- 
maker and Benjamin Franklin, Magistrates, who thereupon 
appointed Joseph Trotter Treasurer, and William Savery 
Collector. 
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CHESTNUT WARD. 


George Sheed 
Jeremiah Willis 
Solomon Willis 
William Faulkner 
William Gove 
Thomas Williams 
James Rowen 
Peter Perfountain 
Patrick Mottley 
Francis House 
Edward Philips 
John Drury 
Darby Murphey 
John Madding 
Peter Owen 
Cornelius Donovan 
James Downing 
Ann Hall 

Daniel Goodman 
Thomas England 
Thomas Williams 
William Trotter 
Peter David 

John Dawson 
Mordecai Yarnal 
John Lort 

Josiah Bettle 
William Bradford 
Owen Fling 
Susannah Howard 
Hannah Brentnal 
William Nichols 
Jonathan Zane 
William Savory 
Robert Kearns 
William Perry 
Martha Graham 
Thomas Preston 
Joshua Maddox 
John Wilkinson 
John Ord 

Joseph Redman 
Jane Dugdale 
George Mifflin 
Charles Stow 
Peter Partridge 


VoL. xIv.—27 


Philip Syng 
Philip Syng Jr. 
Richard Budden 
Joseph Turner 
Robert Ray 
Joseph Morris 
Hester Hood 
Godfrey Carty 
Mary Roberts 
Scott 
Delamain 
Charles Cox 
Mary Ball 
William Ball 
David Franks 
Robert Moore 
Amos Strettle 
Jacob Duché 
Charles Meredith 
Isaac Williams 
Sarah Harbut 
Edward Clague 
David Gregory 
William Murdock 
Alexander Tremble 
Thomas Leech 
Thomas Leech Jr. 
Thomas Rooke 
Peter Calwell 
Thomas Coatam 
John Farris 
Capt. Longbridge 
William Kilpatrick 
John Pines 
William Peters 
William Sandwith 
William Smith 
John Smith 
John Crage 
Joshua Nicholson 
Joseph Davis 
Thomas Overend 
Ann Mirando 
Samuel Johnston 
William Ballard 
Abner Francis 
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John Knight 
Peter Turner 
Deborah Claypole 
Samuel Mifflin 
Francis Richardson 
Jeremiah Warder 
Glover Hunt 
John Mifflin 
James Benezet 
David Palmer 
John Kearsley 
Cornelia Bradford 
Ann Hasell 


SouTtTH WARD. 


John Guest 
Widow House 
Joseph House 
Caleb Cash 
Jonathan Bears 
John Bollitho 
George Sharswood 
Christopher Marshall 
George Pooley 
Richard Peters 
Robert Leavers 
David Barns 
William Cox 
Michael Sish 
Nathan Bire 
Joseph Sailer 
Hugh Daniel 
John M°Cullagh 
William Jonah 
William Smith 
Joseph Beaks 
Paul Refford 
Elizabeth Kerr 
John Fisher 
Adam Harker 
Charles Ganderwin 
William Adams 
James Thomson 
James Whitten 
Samuel Mason 
Robert Hasslett 
Robert Tempest 
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John Pickle 
Sarah Pickle 
Joseph Donalson 
Samuel Johnson 
William Sturgeon 
Michael Egoff 
Thomas Carey 
William Freeman 
John Dealy 

Arent Hassert 
Arent Hassert 
Noel Ladrew 
Richard Brookband 


Tsaac Stretch 
John Sibbald 
John Anderson 
John Clarke 
James Calley 
Thomas Parkinson 
William Willson 
William M*Kim 
Michael Roberts 
John Page 
Thomas Dowdney 
Moses Foster 
John Cummins 
Thomas Hallowell 
Jacob Lewis 
Richard Jones 
Owen Jones 
Edward Jones 
James Pemberton 
Edward M*Daniel 
John Hubbs 
Charles Hallem 
John Elliott 
William Condall 
John Kenney 
Joseph Allison 
Michael Newhouse 
Adam Shay 
Edward Kenney 
John M°Craw 
John Perkins 
William Leech 

















James Laremore 
Robert Carrithers 
Samuel Jones 


Charles Norris 
Deborah Norris 
James Johnson 
Benjamin Brittan 
Johv Smith 
Samuel Harwood 
Rachel Pemberton 
John Pemberton 
Jonah Thomson 
John Stagg 
William Green 
John Cross 
James Logan 
Thomas Gilbert 
Mary Jones 
John Arskins 
John Gass 
Ann Rakestraw 
Sophia Fielding 
John Mitchell 
Joseph Arthur 
Anthony Stocker 
Gibbs 
John Gedan 
William Henderson 
David Beavan 
Allen M°Clain 
William Cuzzens 
John Hood 
Jonathan Hood 
Samuel Simson 
John Dixon 
Samuel Shewrath 
Patrick Miller 
James Whitall 
Dennis Sulavan 
Robert Fleming 
Hugh Judge 
Morris Hunt 
Joseph Ogden 
Charles Hewes 
Thomas Stretch 
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Patrick Ogelbey 
Joseph Howell 
John Cunningham 
Henry Rathell 
Samuel Rathell 
John Mitchell 
David Marris 
John Wallace 
Robert Cornish 
Israel Pemberton 
William Dickenson 
Jane Grant 

Peter Moore 
William Hudson 
John Rouse 
Robert Cross 
John Garrigues 
Joseph Hallowell 
Thomas Cash 
Widow Peters 
Samuel Garrigues 
William Smith 
John Jones Jr. 
John Jones 

John Cottenger 
Ann Dawson 
William Hollenshead 
William Hurst 
William Ransted 
Alexander Seaton 
Samuel Bittle 
Nathaniel Goforth 
Alexander Sage 
William Sage 
Archibald Stewart 
John Drinker 
Samuel Lewis 
Sampson Levey 
Newburgh Chease 
Morton Quin 
Stephen Vidal 
John Hinton 
Ebenezer Robeson 
Edward Snead 
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MIDDLE WARD. 


John Biddle 
Benjamin Shoemaker 
John Correy 

Charles Duttens 
Martin Catter 
Charles Jones 
Edward Collins 
Daniel Swan 

Reuben Foster 
Andrew Creavile 
Jacob Miller 

Samuel Best 
Frederick Fox 
Samuel Burkelow 
Frederick Stonemates 
Eden Haddock 
George Cunningham 
Michael O’Hara 


George Cunningham Jr. 


Samuel Foster 
Charles Brockden 
Elizabeth Miller 
James Jacobs 
Anthony Duché 
David Erwine 
Harman Fist 
Christopher Fort 
Sarah Manen 
George Hert 
John Spield 
Andrew Climer 
Nicholas Yert 
Conrad Housen 
John Sayre 
George Webster 
Daniel Stanton 
Obediah Eldridge 
Thomas Pearce 
Robert Holland 
John Dite 
Joseph Bell 
Isaac Moss 
Thomas Apty 
John Lownes 
Alexander Stedman 
Thomas Jarvis 


James Spear 
John Moore 
Tench Francis 
Robert Manypenny 
Berwick Marshall 
Sarah Evans 
Joseph Merriott 
John Bissell 
Samuel Bissell 
William Bissell 
John Grimwood 
John Eversley 
Godfrey Hank 
George Westcott 
Nathaniel Daniel 
Edward Farmer 
Peter Bloomshear 
Joseph Lownes 
Joseph Lownes Jr. 
Elizabeth Rakestraw 
Joseph Rakestraw 
James Whitehead 
Peter Grigg 
Richard Wagstaff 
Samuel Simson 
George Gray 
Richard Parker 
Edward Thomas 
Robert Smith 
James Clackson 
Thomas Dunbar 
James Black 
Joseph Crane 
Abraham Dolby 
Mathias Abel 
Sarah Perry 
Andrew Farrell 
Adam Roseborrow 
Daniel Jones 
John Benson 
James Hustin 
Joseph Parker 
Thomas Akely 
Samuel Kirk 
James Haselton 
John Wilkinson Jr. 
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Mark Kuhl 
William Gray 
Joseph Galloway 
John Clarkson 
James M°Cracken 
John Petty 
George Wayn 
Samuel Kuhl 
Robert Ibison 
Jacob Barge 
Griffith Jones 
Peter Fatter 
Hannah Pearson 
George Ducate 
Charles Rouse 
Aaron Davis 
John Ottenhamer 
David Edwards 
George Emlen 
Francis Hall 
Mary M‘Intire 
Thomas Steel 
Hugh Murray 
Joseph Redman 
Mathias Shady 
William Smith 
Anthony Benezet 
John Wilson 
Lewis Garman 
Caleb Evans 
Thomas Mire 
Henry Henny 
Isaac Lobden 
Thomas Steel 
Andrew Kees 
Hannah Hudson 
Joseph Wey 
Anthony Martin 
Mary Ann Hunt 
Samuel Shaw 
Edmund Windor 
Mary Lingard 
Matthew Drayson 
Edward Masters 
Hannah Boydt 
John Preston 
Patrick O’ Neal 





Joseph Stretch 
John Warder 
James Eddy 

John Howard 
Joseph Trotter 
Joseph Trotter Jr. 
John Jervis 
Charles Jervis 
William Grant 
Mary Taylor 
Joseph Maule 
William Millen 
James Kinsey 
Abraham Skinner 
Martha Skinner 
Richard Farmer 
John Hatkinson 
John White 

John Holloway 
Daniel Dupee 
George Morrison 
George Warner 
John Blakely 
John Blakely 
Samuel Emlen 
Andrew Bankson 
Jacob Bankson 
Robert Towers 
Isaac Corren 

John Burr 

James M°Cullagh 
William Falkner 
James Coltas 

Jane Williams 
Isaac Corren 
Jacob Shoemaker 
Thomas Siddens 
Peter Keen 

John Williams 
Thomas Bartholomew 
Elioner Dexter 
John Ejires 
William Sweeten 
Jonathan Shoemaker 
George Shoemaker 
Samuel M*Murray 
William Wood 
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Thomas Lacey 
John Hains 
Widow Jones 
William Davis 
Edmund Davis 
William Davis Jr. 
Christopher Fitzgerald 
Edmund Nehile 
Morrice Nehile 
Paul Eslim 
Christian Houke 
Frederick Craser 
Widow Arnold 
John Miller 
Thomas Mitchell 
Caspar Henry 
James Haze 
Caspar Gasner 
John Barron 
Thomas Middleton 
John Beals 

James Ennis 
Edward Wright 
Mary Clark 

John George 
Samuel Davis 
William M°*Clean 
Charles Pateman 
Hugh Gunning 
John Heathcott 
Evan Thomas 
John Mathers 
Richard Ferguson 
Peter Jones 

John Nerry 

John Linnard 
Plunkett Fleeson 
Benjamin Kendal 
Peter Howard 
George Plim 
Thomas Kite 
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Miles Smith 
Robert Fletcher 
Thomas Cooper 
William Hall 
Samuel Hill 

John Oliver 

John M°Cape 
Morris Smith 
William Cooper 
Thomas Dodge 
Catharine Spangler 
Mary Harmison 
Rachel Nixon 
William Arbour 
Samuel Gray 
Content Nicholson 
Jonathan Norton 
Enoch Flower 
Edward Lewis 
Hezekiah Kimble 
William Williams 
Lydia Bittle 

James Adams 
Simeon Warner 
Robert Coe 
William Smith 
Nathan Trotter 
Benjamin Betterton 
William Betterton 
Samuel Howell 
John Doyle 

Paul Isaac Votts 
James Lloyd 

John Shippey 
Richard Humphries 
Peter Sutor 
Christian Grassholt 
Humphrey Class 
John Cresson 
Joshua Pearson 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOK OF SAMUEL 
RHOADS, JR., OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY HENRY D. BIDDLE. 


“ PHILADELPHIA June 5” 1762. 
“FRIEND CuaRLes Forp 
“Tam a young man just entering into Business—have 
occasion for such Goods as were formerly ship’d by thee to 
my late master Francis Rawle, & being inform’d of thy in- 
clination to continue a correspondence with such as may 
succeed him in the Business have therefore made free to 
inclose a small order for sundry Goods which I desire may 
be ship’d as soon as possible—getting them insured. I hope 
the correspondence will be maintain’d to mutual advantage, 
as I hope to be served as my late master was, & shall allways 
endeavour to make my remittance in season—shall send thee 
a Bill in part by the next opp” & 
“ Remain thy Frd. 
“S§. Raoaps Jun®,”! 


“ PHILAD* Octob' 6. 1763. 
‘“‘ RESPECTED FRIEND 
“ Rico? NEAVE 
‘¢ Above is a copy of my last ®. packet since w™ I reed thy 
Favour dated June 3™ acquainting me with an omission of a 
parcel of Shalloons.... 
“ As I am about closing my accounts with several with 


1The writer of these letters, Samuel Rhoads, usually styled “the 
younger,” was the son of Samuel Rhoads, who was mayor of Philadel- 
phia in 1774. They are extracted from his first Letter-Book. He was 
born in 1740, and married, June 27, 1765, Sarah, daughter of Israel 
Pemberton. His children were Mary, died unmarried October 25, 1788 ; 
Elizabeth, who married Samuel W. Fisher, and died February 22, 1796, 
leaving four children; and Samuel, who married Mary Drinker, and 
died June 8, 1810, also leaving four children. He died December 14, 
1784, and letters testamentary on his estate were granted to his widow, 
Sarah, and brother-in-law, Thomas Franklin, December 31, 1784. 
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whom I have dealt with, and Intend to confine myself more 
with thee, must desire thy quickest Disptch, as I am a young 
man, & have not as yet settled so large a Trade. My Busi- 
ness will pretty much depend on having my Goods in sea- 
son; good patterns and good Quality, which will I hope 
enable me to make good pay. 

““T have desired David Potts, a young man of my ac- 
quaintance in this city to settle an account with Charles 
Ford of Manchester, with whom I used to deal, & to whom 
I have remitted as much as I think will discharge my Debt, 
but in case it should not be quite sufficient, I have desired 
him to call on thee for the Remainder w® I hope thou will 
pay & Excuse this Freedom as it would be almost Impossible 
for me to get a Bill for the exact Ballance. 

“ David Potts is esteemed among us as a very worthy 
young man, of a Family of great Fortune, if he should have 
occasion for any services of thine, I hope thou will kindly 
render ’em which will further oblige & be deem’d as confer’d 
on thy Frd.... 

“Tam w® great Respect thy Frd. 
“§. Ruoaps sun®.” 


“ PHILAD4 4" May 1764. 
“‘ EsTEEMED FRIENDS 
“Neate Piaou & Booru 

‘“‘ My last was dated 11 April covering Bills for £450 @. 
packet, since which none of your Favours. . . . 

“The scarcity of Money added to the Probability of 
having no more Paper Currency made here, Renders Trade 
very dull as well as very precarious. Have therefore con- 
tracted my Fall order, which I have enclos’d, & have to 
desire you’d send ’em by the first vessel giving the Prefer- 
ance to the Hanover Packet should she sail first but not 
otherways. 

“If Jemmy Logan should call on you forasmall Ballance, 
please to pay him. 

“Tam with great Respect your Frd 
“ SaMUEL Ruoaps Jun®.” 
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“ PHILAD4 22™ June 1764. 
“‘ EsTEEMED F'Rps 
“ Nzate Picou & Bootu 

“. . . In sending the Goods contain’d in my last order 
for the Fall, & a small order now enclos’d, I Request, (if my 
little Business is at all worth your Notice), that I may be 
able to sell ’em on the same Terms as others do, who I know 
makes but the same kind of pay with myself. I need not 
say much of future Dealings, because I fear that all our 
Trade with you must come to an End, for nothing can be 
more certain than its Intirely ceasing if your Legislature 
will carry into Execution those Resolves formed by the 
Committee of the whole House of Commons. If you will 
deprive us of all Medium of Trade among ourselves, we 
shall not be able to export Provisions &c. in the same 
Degree as formerly, & if we are not on any Terms allow’d 
a Trade to get Money from abroad, we shall have none to 
pay you for Goods, & then unless you will send them Gratis 
our Dealings must end... . 

“‘T conclude your Friend 
“ SamugEL Ruoaps, Jun®.” 


“ PHILADELPHIA, 20 Octob® 1764. 
‘“‘ EsTEEMED F'RpDs 
“ Neate Picou & Bootu 

“ Since my last I am favour’d with yours # the King of 
Prussia & Hanover Packet covering Invoices for sundry 
Goods which are come safe to hand, & your Dispatch in 
sending them so quick is hereby acknowledged w® Gratitude. 

“Shou’d have been glad if this Remittance had been 
larger, but must assure you, that the late Acts of Parliament 
for restraining our Trade, & the Medium of it—our Paper 
Currency, & the Prospect of further Impositions damps the 
Spirits of our Customers—that they now handle English 
Goods with fearful apprehensions, least the Means of 
making Paying shou’d be utterly out of their Power. 

“Our Mother Country has long rec* in Trade the whole 
sum of our Cash, & if she should Persist in the Scheme of 
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Taxes, we hope her Merchants will satisfy the authors of 
that Scheme that besides the Inglorious act of enslaving us 
they will ruin the English Trade in America. I am, 
*« With respect &c 
“* SaMUEL Ruoaps Jun®.” 


“ PHILADA 10° October 1765. 
‘‘ ESTEEMED F'Rps 
“Neate Picou & Bootu 

“This serves to Inclose you John Powell’s Draft on M* 
Thomas Law, Merch‘ in London, for £140 St*, as likewise 
Elias Bland’s Draft on Tho* Mann in London for £60 Sté, 
and Brian Philpot’s Draft on Messrs. Mildred & Roberts in 
London for £22.10 St*, which I hope will be duly hon- 
oured.... 

“We have recd the Chaise & Return you many Thanks 
for your Care, have not yet had time to examine it, but make 
no doubt we shall fault nothing but the great Price—shall 
when examined let you know if anything be wanting. 

“Please to observe that Elias Bland’s Draft is intended 
to discharge the account of the Chaise, which with the 
money paid you by my Frd Franklin,’ will be I believe more 
than sufficient. I am with Respect your assured Frd 

“Sam” Ruoaps, JR.” 

1 This “ Friend Franklin” may mean Benjamin Franklin, who was an 
intimate friend and correspondent of his father, but more probably refers 
to his brother-in-law, Thomas Franklin, who was the son of Thomas and 
Mary (Pearsall) Franklin, of New York, and was born March 22, 1734. 
He married, February 15, 1764, Mary, daughter of Samuel Rhoads the 
elder. Their children were,— 

1. Ann Paschall F., born 1769, who married Israel Pemberton Pleas- 
ants, and left numerous descendants. 

2. Walter F., born in New York in 1773. During his minority his 
father removed to Philadelphia. He studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar in April, 1794. In 1809 he was appointed attorney-general of 
Pennsylvania; in 1811 appointed president judge of the Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas of the second judicial district of Pennsylvania, which then 
comprised the counties of Lancaster, York, and Dauphin. He married 
first, in 1797, Sarah Howell, of Tacony, who died in 1798, and second, 
July 18, 1802, Anne, daughter of James Emlen. He removed to Lan- 
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“ PHILAD4 1* March 1766. 
‘“« ESTEEMED F'RDs 
“* RicHEAD NEAVE & Son 

““T was in hopes by this Oppertunity of Remitting you 
something handsome, but such is the Confusion of the 
Times owing to the Stamp Act, & other Restrictions, as to 
render it impossible, must therefore beg Indulgence for a 
little longer time, hoping a Repeal or Suspension of the 
Stamp Act will give a more favourable turn to our affairs, 
for in our present Situation we can recover no outstanding 
Debts by a course of Law, neither can we obtain any satis- 
factory Security, but hope very shortly to Remit to your full 


satisfaction. 
“ T am with esteem your Friend 


“ Sam” Ruoaps Jun®.” 


“PuiLap4 June 15” 1770. 
‘‘ ESTEEMED F'Rps 
“Davin & Joun Barciay 

“T Rect your fav’ of 6" of March acquainting me of the 
late Impositions on Trade being in part removed, which 
would have been matter of sincere joy to me, as well as to 
my fellow-citizens had the Repeal been total. 

“ The Harmony which ought to subsist between the Col- 
onys & Mother country will not be perfectly restored till 
there is such a Repeal. From the late Resolves of our mer- 
chants, I find we shall have no Goods this season, and it is 
uncertain when. Have notwithstanding, Inclosed my order, 
again requesting that shou’d the Acts be repealed, that they 
may be shipp’d agreeable to the Inclosed, in doing which 


you will oblige 
“ Your Friend, 


“Sam” Ruoaps sun®.”’ 


caster, and died about the year 1836. He was the grandfather of our 
present townsman, Dr. Walter F. Atlee. 

8. Samuel F., born in 1776, who married, in 1796, Sarah Symonds, 
and was the grandfather of Major-General William Buel Franklin, of 
Hartford, Conn., and of Rear-Admiral ‘Samuel Rhoads Franklin, of 
Washington, D.C. 
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“ PHILAD4 October 11“ 1770. 
‘¢ ESTEEMED FRIENDS 
“ Davin & Joun Barciay 
“As our People are now disposed to Indulge us in Im- 
porting for the Spring, (the Impositions on Trade being in 
part removed), have inclosed you my order, requesting the 
favour of having them ship’d by the first Oppt’, fully In- 
sured, hoping the Duty on Tea will be taken off this Winter, 
& Harmony restored between the mother Country & her 
Colonys, that Trade may be revived to our mutual Benefit, 
“ Subscribe myself Your Friend 
“ SAMUEL Ruoaps Jun®.” 


“ PHILap4 April 30“ 1772. 

‘* ESTEEMED FRIENDS 
“ Davin & JoHN BaRcLay 
“This may serve to inform you that the Goods shipp’d on 
my acc’ to my Father Pemberton, I have rec’, & expect he 
will fully satisfy you for the delivery thereof. A Remit- 
tance was intended to have accompany’d this Letter, but the 
disagreeable News of the Death of his son Charles was rec* 
this morning from the Island of Barbadoes, where he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, which prevents his or 
my attending to it, but rest assured, by Falconer or Young, 
who sails shortly, shall write more fully. 
“T am, with Esteem 
“ Your Friend 
“ Sam” Raoaps Jun®.” 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
BAPTISMS, 1709-1760. 


BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 
(Continued from Vol. XIII. page 241.) 


1737 Feb. 17 Bond Thomas s, Thomas and Sarah 3 weeks 
1744 June 8 Thomas s. Thomas and Sarah Aug. 10 1748 
1745 Sept. 18 Elizabeth d. Dr. Thomas Bond July 26 1736 
Sept. 18 Sarah d. Dr. Thomas Bond Jan. 13 1744 
1749 Feb. 26 Phebe d. Thomas and Sarah Nov. 9 1748 
July 24 Phineas s. Phineas and Wilhelmina July 15 1749 
1752 Jan. 5 Roberts. Thomas and Sarah Nov. 18 1750 
17538 Mch. 4 Wilhelmina d. Phineas and Wilhelmina Feb. 27 1758 
1755 July 20 Venables s. Thomas and Sarah Feb. 4 1754 
1758 April19 Ann d. Phineas and Wilhelmina Aug. 5 1757 
1744 May 24 Bonham Jane d. Ephraim and Jane7 mo. 8 days 
1745 Mch. 7 William s. Ephraim and Susannah Feb. 1744 
1748 May 22 Susannah d. Ephraim and Sarah Dec. 4 1746 
Dec. 24 Johns. Ephraim and Susannah Nov. 27 1748 
1750 Oct. 25 William s. Ephraim and Susannah Oct. 1 1750 
1752 Nov. 19 Ephraim s. Ephraim and Susannah Feb. 22 1752 
1755 May 18 Mary d. Ephraim and Susannah Jan. 25 1754 
May 13 Humphrey Murrey s. Ephraim and Susannah April 28 
1755 
1756 July 17 Sarah d. Ephraim and Susannah June 21 1756 
1757 Sept. 7 Rebecca d. Ephraim and Susannah Aug. 8 1757 
1759 Jan. 30 Susannah d. Ephraim and Susannah Dec. 30 1758 
1760 Aug. 1 Mary d. Ephraim and Sarah June 18 1760 
1710 Jan. 11 Bonium Martha d. Isaac and Margaret 5 mo. 
1736 Dec. 28 Bonnet Philip s. John and Mary 4 yrs. 8 mo. 
Dec. 28 Martha d. John and Mary 3 yrs. 4 mo. 
1748 Sept. 18 Bood Margaret d. John and Gertrude 1 mo. 1 day 
1744 Oct. 7 Rebecca d. John and Gertrude 1 mo. 11 days 
1746 Jan. 5 Josephs. John and Gertrude Oct. 1 1745 
1712 Nov. 30 Boon Joseph s. Joseph and Elizabeth 1 week 3 days 
Feb. 21 Boone Thomas s. Joseph and Elizabeth 
1755 May 31 Boore David s. David and Priscilla July 30 1754 
1758 Jan. 15 Mary d. David and Priscilla Oct. 10 1757 
1759 Mch. 19 Hiltons. Daniel and Priscilla Feb. 24 1759 
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1758 July 3 Booth George s. George and Mary May 16 1758 
1739 Dec. 18 Boardman William s. George and Mary 6 months 
1760 April 8 Boroden Thomas s. Thomas and Hannah Jan. 20 1760 
1734 Jan. 1 Bosstrom Mary d. Hans and Mary 7 weeks 
1749 Dec. 2 Bottom George s. Thomas and Catharine Nov. 9 1749 
1722 Jan. 22 Botton Robert s. Robert and Ann Jan. 9 
1710 Nov. 19 Boude Henesila d. Grimston and Mary 
1729 May 28 Ann d. Thomas and Sarah 5 mo. 5 days 
1731 Mch. 19 Thomas s, Thomas and Sarah 5 mo. 
1732 Feb. 10 Henrietta d. Samuel and Deborah 8 weeks 
June 21 Sarah d. Thomas and Sarah 18 days 
1735 Mch. 4 Mary d. Thomas and Sarah 18 days 
1739 Mch. 25 Jane d. Thomas and Sarah 2 weeks 
1740 Dec. 29 Joseph s. Thomas and Sarah 2 weeks 2 days 
1738 Sept. 23 Boudinot Mary Catherine d. Elias and Catherine 10 days 
1737 Feb. 5 Boudinott Annis d. Elias and Catherine 7 months 
1729 Dec. 22 Boulton Rebecca d. Robert and Ann 4 days 
1749 Jan. 10 Boun Obediah s. Cornelius and Sarah Aug. 12 1748 
1714 Sept. 30 Bowell Anne d. William and Elizabeth 3 weeks 
1758 Aug. 12 Bowen Joseph s. Benjamin and Hannah Mch. 28 1755 
Aug. 12 Elizabeth d. Benjamin and Hannah Oct. 21 1757 
1784 Dec. 26 Bower Mary d. Thomas and Sarah 3 mo. 
1742 Mch. 31 Martha d. Thomas and Sarah 5 mo. 3 weeks 
1750 Sept. 9 Bowers Eve d. Peter and Angel Aug. 31 1750 
1787 Jan. 24 Bowler Mary d. Daniel and Susannah 17 months 
1782 July 16 Bowling Thomas s. Thomas and Lucy [Dorothy] 1 mo. 
1729 Dec. 17 Bowm Thomas s. Thomas and Sarah 1 month 
1734 April 25 Bowmer Thomas 40 years 
1745 July 11 Bown Sarah d. Cornelius and Sarah Nov. 18 1744 
1746 May 11 Mary d. Cornelius and Sarah Aug. 16 1738 
May 11 Elizabeth d. Cornelius and Sarah Jan. 11 1740 
May 11 James s. Cornelius and Sarah Feb. 16 1745 
1751 July 31 Thomas s. Cornelius and Sarah Jan. 19 1751 
1710 Jan. 15 Bowyer Hannah d. John and Rebecca 
1735 Jan. 6 Jamess. James and Dorothy [Boyer] 5 mo. 
1742 May 16 Boy Casper s. Philip Jacob and Barbara 2 weeks 
1736 Feb. 2 Boyd Jane d. Parks and Mary 21 months 
Feb. 2 Mary d. Parks and Mary 6 weeks 
1760 Nov. 12 Elizabeth d. Robert and Sarah Oct. 18 1760 
1748 Feb. 14 Boyde John s. James and Comfort Jan. 25 1747 
1784 Jan. 8 Boyer William s. James and Dorothy 6 mo. 
1740 June 3 Susannah d. James and Dorothy 11 weeks 
1760 July 28 Sarah d. William and Mary Nov. 9 1759 
July 28 Dorothy d. William and Mary July 5 1760 
1743 Dec. 29 Boyle Ann d. William and Hannah 5 mo. 4 days 
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1736 June 13 Boys Robert s. Joseph and Elizabeth 2 years 


1711 Dec. 


9 Boyte John s. William and Lucy 7 weeks 


1715 April 20 William s. William and Lucy 1 day 

1734 Nov. 24 Mary d. John and Hannah 2 weeks 

1737 Dec. 24 Hannah d. John and Hannah 1 month 

1741 Dec. 10 Lucy d. William and Hannah 5 mo. 11 days 
1742 April 21 Sarah d. Philip and Sarah 2 yrs. 3 mo. 3 days 


1743 Oct. 29 
1745 April 22 


William s. John and Hannah 12 days 
Joseph s. William and Hannah Feb. 3 1744 








April 22 Johns. Philip and Hester Sept. 26 1744 

1746 Mch. 9 Hannah d. John and Hannah Feb. 9 1745 
June 15 Thomass. Philip and Hester Feb. 15 1745 
Aug. 81 Hannah d. William and Hannah July 5 1746 

1748 Jan. 23 Christian s. William and Hannah Dec. 5 1747 
Jan. 238 Anned. Philip and Hester July 20 1747 

1751 May 22 Hester d. Philip and Hester Jan. 17 1750 


1754 Mch. 27 Bradford William s. Cornelius and Hester Mch. 2 1754 


1756 June 7 Hester d. Cornelius and Hester Feb. 15 1756 
1757 July 6 Esther d. Cornelius and Hester May 27 1757 
1760 Feb. 10 James s. Cornelius and Esther Dec. 6 1759 


1720 Feb. 28 Bradley Joseph s. Edward and Elizabeth Feb. 12 
1780 July 22 Bradshaw Margaret d. John and Elinor 

1781 Mch. 2 Seths. John and Elinor 4 months 

1736 Sept. 12 Susannah d. John and Elizabeth 6 mo. 


1787 Oct. 10 Johns. George and Anne 2 weeks 
1740 Mch. 7 Anne d. John and Elinor 4 weeks 
1760 July 30 Branner Isabella d. John and Catherine May 20 1760 


1736 Mch. 26 Breadyn James s. Hugh and Jane 2 days 

1716 Oct. 14 Brendsly Margaret d. James and Mary 6 weeks 

1784 Dec. 11 Brickhill Sarah d. Richard and Mary 2 weeks 

1788 Nov. 24 Johns. Richard and Mary, 8 mo. 

1789 Aug. 27 Bridge John s. Richard and Mary Fortune [Fortune 
bridge] 9 mo. 

1740 Jan. 2 Bridges Robert s. Edward and Cornelia 6 weeks 

1710 Mch. 5 Briggs James 19 years 

1742 June 24 Richard s. William and Sarah 3 weeks 4 days 

1732 Sept. 14 Bright Elizabeth d. John and Mary 21 months 

1734 Mch. 15 Thomas s. Anthony and Mary 1 mo. 

1740 April 24 Anthonys. Anthony and Mary 1 mo. 

1742 July 21 Jane d. Anthony and Mary 4 weeks 3 days 

1749 Dec. 26 Edward s. Edward and Margaret Nov. 1 1749 

1736 Aug. 30 Brightwell Benjamin s. Jonathan and Joanna 2 yrs. 2 mo. 

1727 Jan. 25 Bringham Susannah d. James and Anne 14 days 

1782 Nov. 17 Brintall George Arthur s. Joseph and Hester 6 mo. 

1716 Oct. 14 Brintley Margaret d. James and Mary 6 weeks 
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1726 Oct. 19 Britt Thomas s. James and Ann July 31 
1740 Mch. 30 Broadwater Hannah d, George and Mary 2 weeks 
1721 Jan. 23 Brockden Letitia d. Richard and Ann Dee. 27 1720 
1726 July 7 Brockenbury Charles s. John and Susannah 8 mo. 
1759 Feb. 12 Brodbury Archibald s. Archibald [a soldier] and Cath- 
erine Jan. 10 1759 
1743 Sept. 29 Bromwich Ann d. William and Ann 8 weeks 
1756 July 23 Bronson Amelia d. Day and Christiana July 2 1756 
1714 May 28 Brook Mary d. Charles and Anne 6 weeks 
July 15 Sarah d. Charles and Elizabeth 
1760 May 21 Martha d. Alexander and Scaris April 18 1760 
1709 Oct. 19 Brooks John s. Samuel and Mary 6 weeks 
1718 Mch. 15 Ann d. Charles and Ann 2 mo. 
1716 July 10 Anne d. Charles and Sarah 11 days 
1720 Feb. 21 Annd. Matthew and Olivia 
1722 Nov. 9 Jane, adult 
1731 Dec. 18 Eleanora d. John and Mary 3 mo. 
1740 Aug. 9 Elizabeth d. Charles and Anne 9 yrs. 3 mo. 
Aug. 9 Thomas s. Charles and Anne 6 yrs. 6 mo. 
Aug. 9 Amoss. Charles and Anne 8 yrs. 4 mo. 
Aug. 9 Charles s. Charles and Anne 3 mo. 
1731 Mch. 6 Broom Mary d. Thomas and Elizabeth 7 yrs. 10 mo. 
1739 Aug. 19 William s. William and Phebe 1 mo. 
1746 June 2 Thomas s. Thomas and Grace Feb. 10 1741 
June 2 Johns. Thomas and Grace Jan. 14 1748 
1747 Sept. 8 Broomage Elizabeth d. William and Anne Aug. 14 1747 
1714 Dec. 30 Broome Thomas s. Thomas and Elizabeth 4 mo. 
1748 May 21 Brotherton Anne Elizabeth d. Peter and Anne April 19, 
1748 
1717 June 4 Browing John s. Joseph and Elizabeth 9 mo. 
1713 Feb. 6 Brown Margaret d. William and Mary 2 mo. 2 weeks 
1722 June 29 +=Ann gent. 20 years 
1723 Aug. 25 Elizabeth 
1727 Jan. 11 Anna Maria d. Roger and Elizabeth 1 mo. 
1731 April 28 Elizabeth d. William and Mary 1 yr. 2 mo. 
1733 Aug. 26 Mary d. Richard and Mary 20 years 
1787 Mch. 22 Josephs. John and Jane 8 weeks 
1742 Mch. 14 Isabella Mary d. Godfrey and Mary 3 days 
1746 Nov. 23 Josephs. Philip and Mary Oct. 10 1746 
1748 May 15 Sarah d. Joseph and Anne April 18 1748 
1750 Nov. 12 Mary d. Joseph and Anne Aug. 13 1750 
1753 Mch. 4 William s. John and Mary Jan. 27 1753 
1754 April 4 Johns. Joseph and Mary Feb. 26 1754 
1757 Jan. 6 Thomass. Peter and Sarah Oct. 29 1756 
1756 Sept. 27 Browning Joseph s. William and Abigail Nov. 27 1752 
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1714 June 6 Bruck Charles s. Charles Bruck 6 years 
Aug. 8 Charles s. Charles and Elizabeth 
1736 June 15 Brumwell Charles s. Thomas and Elizabeth 2 weeks 
1738 Dec. 31 Bruno Francis s. John and Susannah 9 days 
1743 Aug. 14 Johns. Jobn and Susannah 3 mo. 19 days 
1721 Dec. 3 Bryan Johns. William and Sarah 21 years 
1748 Feb. 12 Thomas s. Thomas and Elizabeth Jan. 22 1747 
1746 May 2 Bryerly Lukes. Robert and Elizabeth May 1 1746 
May 2. Elizabeth d. Robert and Elizabeth Aug. 1 1744 
1732 Oct. 11 Buckell Alice d. Richard and Mary 20 months 
1737 Nov. 13 Buckhill Alice d. Richard and Mary 4 years 
1738 Nov. 9 Buckingham Lewis s. Elias and Ann 1 day 
1759 Dec. 3 Hannah d. John and Jane Dec. 29 1757 
1726 Dec. 11 Bud John s. Thomas and Mary 
1728 June 19 Budd James s. Thomas and Mary 2 mo. 
1729 Nov. 26 Mary d. Thomas and Mary 8 mo. 2 weeks 
1732 Oct. 7 Whelly s. Thomas and Mary 5 mo. 
1733 Aug. 23 Charles s. Thomas and Mary 1 mo. 
1740 Sept. 7 Budden Richard s, Richard and Susannah 4 yrs. 6 mo. 
1740 Sept. 7 Hannah d. Richard and Susannah 10 weeks 
1742 May 20 Richard s. Richard and Susannah 3 weeks 
1750 April 4 Susannah d. Richard and Susannah Nov. 19 1748 
April 4 Mary d. Richard and Susannah Mch. 6 1749 
1745 Oct. 13 Budding James s. Richard and Susannah Aug, 27 1744 
Oct. 18 Richard s. Richard and Susannah Aug. 29 1745 
1752 Mch. 15 _—_ Elizabeth d. Richard and Susannah Feb. 11 1752 
1729 Aug. 6 Bulley Hester d. William and Sarah 3 weeks 
1730 Oct. 2 Elizabeth d. William and Sarah 1 mo. 
1782 June 18 Sarah d. William and Sarah 3 weeks 
1717 Jan. 6 Bullock John s. Thomas and Mary 2 weeks 
1718 Jan. 26 Thomas s. Thomas 3 weeks 
1720 Nov. 27 William s, Thomas and Mary Nov. 6 
1739 Dec. 9 Richard s. Thomas and Elizabeth 3 weeks 
1740 May 11 Thomass. John and Rebecca 3 years 
May 11 Margaret d. John and Rebecca 4 years 
1728 April 30 Bully John Jennings s. William and Sarah 1 mo. 
Nov. 8 Burch Mary d. David and Susannah 9 mo. 
1729 Aug. 24 Sarah d. David and Susannah 1 mo. 
1730 June 8 Mary Anne d. Benjamin and Anne 
1731 Mch. 12 Johns. Jobn and Elizabeth 3 yrs. 5 mo. 
Mch. 12 Sarah d. John and Elizabeth 4 mo. 3 weeks 
1736 Dec. 19 Anne Catherine d. John and Elizabeth 11 months 
Dec. 19 Dehaess. John and Elizabeth 3 yrs. 9 mo. 
1740 Aug. 3 Susannah d. John and Elizabeth 17 mo. 
Sept. 25 Margaret d. John and Sarah 2 weeks 
VoL. xIv.—28 
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1742 April28 Johns. John and Sarah 1 mo. 
1751 Jan. 31 Sarah d. William and Elinor Oct. 6 1750 
1717 May 23 Burchfield Abraham s. Martha 3 weeks 
1729 Feb. 25 Burk Sarah d. Patrick and Eleanora 2 days 
1732 Mch. 5 Ann d. Patrick and Eleanora 15 weeks 
1783 Aug. 22 Sarah Ann d. John and Margaret 1 mo. 
Oct. 29 Martha d. Benjamin and Ann 5 mo. 2 weeks 
1786 Feb. 1 Joseph s. Benjamin and Anne 2 weeks 
Dec. 26 Williams. John and Margaret 3 weeks 
1788 June 4 Elizabeth d. John and Margaret 2 mo. 
1742 Aug. 5 Burn Ann d. William and Mary 2 weeks 2 days 
1788 Jan. 22 Burney James s. Thomas and Mary 10 weeks 
1728 July 21 Burrows John s. Edward and Ann 2 mo. 
1738 Sept. 29 Johns. Arthur and Mary 9 mo. 
1740 June 29. Arthurs. Arthur and Mary 2 weeks 
1748 Mch. 19 Mary d. Arthur and Mary 6 mo. 19 days 
1748 Nov. 8 Williams. Arthur and Mary April 22 1748 
1751 Aug. 26 Marthad. Arthur and Mary Mch. 15 1750 
1711 Dec. 14 Bussle —— s. Joseph and Sarah 3 weeks 3 days 
1744 Sept. 30 Butcher Elizabeth d. Samuel and Sarah 9 mo. 
1740 Jan. 6 Butler Mary d. Thomas and Mary Anne 2 weeks 
1741 Feb. 8 Thomas s. Thomas and Anne 4 weeks 
1742 July 28 Thomas s. John and Deborah 8 mo. 1 week 
1718 Feb. 7 Buttler Sarah d. Thomas and Mary, 2 yrs. 9 mo. 
Feb. 7 Thomas s. Thomas and Mary 1 yr. 1 mo. 
1743 May 26 Bydlemon Rosina d. Elias and Mary 2 mo. 3 days 
1721 Nov. 24 Byfield Thomas s. Thomas and Jane Sept. 5 
1746 Dec. 24 Byssle Anna Christiana d. Samuel and Mary Dee. 15 
1746 
1740 July 14 Bywater Anne d. Jervis and Sarah 5 weeks 
1748 Aug. 21 Sarah d. Jervis and Sarah 13 mo. 
1747 Oct. 21 Mary d. Jervis and Sarah Jan. 25 
Oct. 21 Elizabeth d. Jervis and Sarah Mch. 22 
1749 Feb. 18 Annd. William and Margaret Nov. 3 1748 
1755 May 29 Annd. William and Margaret June 19 1752 
May 29 Elizabeth d. William and Margaret Oct. 15 1754 
1758 Aug. 18 Garriss s. William and Margaret Aug. 1 1758 
1760 Aug. 1 Martins. William and Mary July 19 1759 


1783 Sept. 12 Cadman Thomas s. Anthony and Elizabeth 3 weeks 
1740 June 8 Calcott Robert s. James and Mary 2 mo. 

1746 May 7 Hannah d. Mary widow of James Feb. 11 1741 

1738 Mch. 80 Calket Mary d. James and Mary 2 months 

1736 July 15 Callahan Mary d. Timothy and Mary 4 days 

1747 April 22 Callochan Susannah d. William and Mary Oct. 21 1745 
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1757 Aug. 3 Calvert Elizabeth d. Thomas and Mary Mch. 6 1757 
1758 Nov. 12 Mary d. Thomas and Mary Oct. 4 1758 
1760 Oct. 23 Sarah d. Thomas and Mary Aug. 21 1760 
1745 Sept. 1 Cameron Jeremiah s. Daniel and Martha Jan. 14 1744 
1746 Nov. 30 Deborah d. Daniel and Martha 
1750 June 18 Abraham s. Daniel and Martha Aug. 1749 
1751 Dec. 28 Mary, wife John Cameron (adult) 
Dec. 28 Georges. John and Mary Feb. 7 1751 
1731 June 16 Campbel James s. John and Mary 1 mo. 
1743 May 18 Campbell Mary d. Stanley and Catherine 17 mo. 
1744 April 29 Annamora d. James and Sarah 3 mo. 4 days 
1746 May 18 Johns. James and Sarah Feb. 13 1745 
1748 Jan. 31 Charles s. James and Sarah Nov. 14 1747 
1750 June 12 Sarah d. Thomas and Elizabeth Jan. 29, 1749 
April 23 Johns. Thomas and Elizabeth Mch. 17 1750 
1755 Feb. 14 Peters. Thomas and Elizabeth Jan. 17 1755 
1715 Aug. 30 Canada —— s. Thomas and Elizabeth 
1729 July 11 Cane Abel s. Abel and Ann 2 weeks 3 days 
1738 Dec. 31 Mary d. William and Rebecca 13 months 
1740 Jan. 7 Mary d. William and Rebecca 3 mo. 
1750 Jan. 26 Mary d. Roger and Margaret Jan. 6 1749 
1758 Dec. 8 Cannon Mary d. James and Eleanor Dec. 6 1757 
1744 June 29 Canthorn Martha d. Edward and Mary July 10 1743 
1741 Aug. 31 Cantorn Isaac s. Edward and Mary 6 mo. 1 wk. 2 days 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ASSAULT ON QUEBEC, 1775. 


[The following account of the assault on Quebec by the American 
army under Montgomery and Arnold, on the morning of the last day of 
the year 1775, is taken from a scarce work in the Library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, entitled: “ An | interesting | Journal | of oc- 
currences during the | expedition to Quebec | conducted by the celebrated 
Arnold | at the commencement | of the | American Revolution, | giving 
a particular account of the unparalleled | sufferings sustained by that 
detachment in | passing through the Wilderness, | together with a de- 
scription | of the | Battle of Quebec, | kept by George Morison, a vol- 
unteer in | the company of Riflemen commanded by | Capt. Hendricks 
who was slain | at the attack upon Quebec.” Printed at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, in 1803. George Morison was a resident of Shearman’s Valley, 
in Cumberland County, when he enlisted as a private in Captain William 
Hendricks’s company of riflemen, attached to Colonel William Thomp- 
son’s battalion. After he was exchanged, he re-entered the army, and 
while acting in the capacity of a quartermaster, one day, had a dispute 
with a colonel of the Maryland line. The colonel drew his sword upon 
him, when Morison jumped behind a hogshead and seized a spade, with 
which he broke his assailant’s sword-arm. A court-martial sentenced 
him to receive one thousand lashes, but the magnanimity of the colonel 
prevented the sentence from being executed. He was released, but the 
injustice of the sentence induced him to leave the army, whereupon he 
destroyed that part of his journal falling between 1776 and 1777. The 
portion of the journal preserved, although not so full in detail as that of 
Judge Henry, is nevertheless valuable and interesting. Captain Hen- 
dricks’s company left Carlisle for the camp before Boston on 13th July, 
1775, their route being via Reading, Bethlehem, Easton (where they 
were joined by Captain Miller’s riflemen), Sussex Court-House (where 
Captain Daniel Morgan’s company was met), to Litchfield, Connecticut 
(where they tarred and feathered a Tory who had violently and clamor- 
ously derided the cause of liberty and all those who espoused it), and on 
9th August reached Cambridge. Here Arnold’s expedition was or- 
ganized, and in the selection of the three companies of riflemen who 
were to accompany it, the journalist records that lots were cast by the 
commanding officers of the eleven companies in camp, which resulted in 
the choice of those of Captains Daniel Morgan, Matthew Smith, and 
William Hendricks. After describing the march through the wilderness 
of Maine, “ which will forever remain a monument of American valor,” 
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and comparing it with the march of Hannibal over the Alps, the journal 
concludes with the preparations for and the assault on Quebec and the 
capture of the journalist. | 


The scaling ladders that had been left at the other side 
of the river were brought over. Our arms were examined 
and put in the best order. On the evening of December 
25th, we paraded at Captain Morgan’s quarters, where we 
were addressed in a handsome manner by General Mont- 
gomery on the subject of the intended attack. He pointed 
out the necessity of it, and the certainty of its success. He 
observed that nothing was wanting to insure victory, but the 
exercise of that valor we so triumphantly displayed under 
the most unparalleled sufferings. He concluded that, if we 
succeeded, we would rescue a province from the British 
yoke, win it for our country, and obtain for ourselves im- 
mortal honor. The address was sensible and concise; and 
the engaging oratory of the general highly enraptured us. 
We answered him with a cheer, declaring that whatever his 
excellency was pleased to command we were ready to obey. 
On the 27th, in the evening, the whole army capable of 
bearing arms assembled according to orders, and were on 
the point of marching to battle; but the orders were 
countermanded. This night two men deserted to the 
enemy, which put them on their guard. To this infernal 
act of treachery the failure of the enterprise may, in a great 
degree, be attributed. On the 30th, orders were issued to 
parade at 2 o’clock the next morning. Accordingly, on the 
31st, we were under arms at the time appointed. The plan 
of the attack is as follows: The general to attack by Cape 
Diamond at the south end of the town, at the head of two 
hundred men. Colonel Arnold to attack through the sub- 
urbs of St. Roe, at the head of three hundred and sixty 
men, including the riflemen commanded by Captains 
Morgan, Hendricks, and Smith; together with a piece of 
artillery. Colonel Livingston and Major Brown at the head 
of one hundred and sixty Canadians and Massachusetts 
troops to make a false attack near to St. John’s gate. This 
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was the central division; and were to let off the rockets, as 
signals for the general attack. 

All things being in readiness, each division moves on to- 
wards the town, impatient to commence the assault. The 
morning is very stormy, which hinders the enemy from see- 
ing our movements. The snow is very deep, which increases 
momently by the snow that is falling. The piece of artillery, 
on a sled, cannot be got along, and is left behind. All eyes 
are now directed to the place from whence the rockets are 
to ascend, they are let off precisely at 5 o’clock,—instantly 
the enemy beat to arms; for when they saw the signals, 
they conjectured that ill was intended them. Our advance 
party, consisting of thirty men, impetuously rush on and 
attack a battery on a wharf. Captain Morgan being in 
front, advances to their aid, followed by Captain Hendricks. 
We fire into the port-holes with our rifles with such effect, 
that the enemy cannot discharge a single cannon,—save one 
on ourapproach that did us no damage. Perhaps there 
is no similar instance in modern warfare of a battery being 
silenced by a few riflemen. Several discharges of musketry 
are now made upon us from houses and other unexpected 
places; Colonel Arnold receives a bad wound in his leg, and 
is carried to the hospital. We now scale the battery with 
our ladders led on by the intrepid Morgan and our brave 
captain. This bold act so confounds the guards that thirty 
of them instantly surrender, and are immediately secured. 
This affair occupies us but about twenty minutes,—one 
killed and six or seven wounded. During this combat, the 
main body now commanded by Major Meigs, approaches, 
being much interrupted by the deepness of the snow and 
an incessant fire of the enemy from the walls and houses, 
which killed and wounded several, without our people being 
able to annoy them in the least. They enter the town at 
our right, just as we had finished our task,—we give them 
a cheer, and they returned it. We are reinforced with a 
small party, then push on through alleys to the next battery, 
rush close up to it unobserved, fire in at the port-holes, wound 
some of the guard, and deter them from using their cannon. 
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By keeping close to the battery, we not only stop the mouths 
of the artillery, but prevent the musketry from injuring us, 
a considerable body of whom we now perceive behind the 
battery ready to salute us as we mount the wall. Our ofli- 
cers deem it proper to suspend scaling the wall until the 
main body come up, at whose delay we are astonished; in 
the mean time we challenge the enemy to come out into open 
space and fight us, which however they do not choose to 
accept. Some cowards fire upon us from the windows of 
houses, which only serves to make us laugh. They point 
out the muzzles of their guns, skreening themselves behind 
the window-frames, and fire at random; the ullet seldom 
coming within some perches of us,—some of us amuse our- 
selves by emptying our rifles in at these windows. We 
have heard for some time heavy discharges of musketry 
and artillery in different parts of the town: we are elated 
with this music and shout “ Quebec is ours;” we again 
invite the enemy to come out from behind their covert, and 
try our rifles; which we offer them for sale at low rate. 
They however decline the offer, observing that they shortly 
expect them for nothing. Our main body now appears, 
having taken a wrong route through narrow and crooked 
streets, exposed to a cowardly fire from houses. We heartily 
cheer each other, and now prepare to storm the battery,— 
the ladders are laid on the wall,—our gallant officers are 
mounting, followed by several men, when a furious discharge 
of musketry is let loose upon us from behind houses; in an 
instant we are assailed from different quarters with a deadly 
fire. We now find it impossible to force the battery or 
guard the port-holes any longer. We rush on to every part, 
rouse the enemy from their coverts, and force a body of 
them to an open fight; some of our riflemen take to houses, 
and do considerable execution. We are now attacked by 
thrice our number; the battle becomes hot, and is much 
scattered; but we distinguish each other by hemlock sprigs 
previously placed in our hats. All our officers act most 
gallantly. Betwixt every peal the awful voice of Morgan 
is heard, whose gigantic stature and terrible appearance car- 
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ries dismay among the foe wherever he comes. My brave 
captain is sublimated with the most exalted courage; he 
seems to be all soul; and moves as if he did not touch the 
earth. But whilst he is most heroically animating us with 
his voice and example, a ball flies into his breast and lays 
him dead upon the spot. We have no time to weep,—we 
are attacked in our rear,—the enemy increase momently,— 
they call out to us to surrender; but we surrender them our 
bullets, and retreat to the first battery; here we maintain 
ourselves until 10 o’clock, when surrounded on every side, 
many of our officers and men slain, and no hope of escape, 
we are reluctantly compelled to surrender ourselves prisoners 
of war, after having fought manfully for more than three 
hours. 

The division under the general was also unsuccessful. He 
together with several officers and eleven men were killed in 
the beginning of the attack, and the rest retreated. He was 
interred with military honors by the order of General Carle- 
ton. It was in consequence of the failure of this division 
that the enemy turned their whole force upon us. There 
were about one hundred killed and wounded; and nearly 
four hundred taken prisoners. 

After we were taken prisoners, we were taken to an old 
French college, our officers were taken out from amongst 
us. Some rum and a biscuit a piece were given to us. We 
were kindly treated both by General Carleton and the peo- 
ple of the town, until one Deway was placed over us, who 
sold the provisions allowed us for his own profit. But the 
Lord of Hosts soon delivered us out of his hands; for he 
was taken with the small-pox, which swept him from off 
the face of the earth. On the 31st of March, a plot was 
laid amongst us to free ourselves. The plan was as follows: 
We made officers of our sergeants, and formed ourselves 
into three divisions. The first division was to take the 
guard that stood over us. The second was to secure the 
guard at St. John’s gate. The third, among whom was the 
artillery men, was to seize the cannon and turn them upon 
the town. Then we procured a person to go over to the 
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army under Colonel Arnold, now blockading the place, and 
notify the colonel of the plot, and signals to be used; but a 
scoundrel that knew of it informed the barrack-master. The 
consequence was that the sergeants were all put in irons, 
seven in a bolt; and the privates hand-cuffed two and two 
together. Here we lay wretched, ragged, and covered with 
vermin, until the 8th of May, when Colonel Arnold retreated 
up the river. Then General Carleton ordered our irons to 
be knocked off; and on the 6th of June his excellency came 
into the jail, and observed to us, that if he could depend 
upon our words and honors to behave peaceably and not to 
take up arms in future against his majesty, he would engage 
to send us home. He then presented a paper purporting 
his request, which we all signed. This humane gentleman 
was much moved at our miserable situation ; for, in addition 
to our rags, we were all badly affected with the scurvy, and 
some of us pastacure. There was a number also disabled 
by their wounds. His excellency directly caused relief to 
be given, and sent each of usa shirt. He informed us that 
we should embark in ten days or less. Accordingly on the 
7th of August, 1776, we were put on board four transports, 
and after a boisterous passage, were landed at the point of 
Elizabethtown, on the 24th of September, having been pris- 
oners nearly nine months. We marched immediately for 
Philadelphia, where we received money and clothing from 
the public agents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rotes, 


“ITINERARY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON” (PENNA. MAGAZINE, Vol. 
XIV. p. 272).—The following copy of a letter, the original of which is 
before me (found among General Potter’s papers), will supplement the 
“Ttinerary of General Washington,” Oct. 18, 1777. 

According to Theodore D. Bean, Esq., “ History of Montgomery 
County,” p: 1185, Peter Wentz’s house was near Wentz’s Reformed 
Church, which is situated on Skippack road, nearly a mile above Centre 
Point, in Worcester Township, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. For 
a sketch of Brigadier-General Potter, see Vol. I., PENNA. MAGAZINE, p. 
326 ; General Potter’s brigade of Pennsylvania militia had been sent into 
Chester (now Delaware) County “to annoy the enemies small parties.” 
Province Island is described as a low mud-bank, nearly covered at high 
water, on the west side of the Schuylkill River, at its mouth ; separated 
from Mud Island by a narrow channel. The British had possession of 
Province Island, and erected a battery upon it to cover the bridge leading 
to a 

General Putnam’s letter announcing the capitulation of General Bur- 

yne is dated at Kingston, New York, 15th October, 1777, 10 o’clock 

ednesday evening. It reached head-quarters—Peter Wentz’s—on the 
morning of October 18; General John Armstrong, who commanded the 
Pennsylvania division of militia, writes from his own “ Head Quarters, 
Worcester” (Montgomery County), October 18, to President Wharton: 
“T congratulate you of the intelligence of this morning, but a little lower 
than that which is evangelical and from the same source. . . . The intelli- 
gence comes from General Clinton to General Putnam and from him to 
our commander-in-chief. The general has just now asked me to repair 
to you to concert measures to draw out the strength of the State to aid 
him in su pressing the arch tyrants in Philadelphia, I cannot refuse the 
journey, &c.” 

It is worthy of note, as evincing the efficiency of General Washington’s 
arrangements for news, that the horse express, or relays, must have accom- 
plished a distance of some two hundred miles from Wednesday night at 
ten o’clock until Saturday morning, with days’ length of eleven hours 


only. 
Bellefonte, Pa. JOHN Buarr LINN. 
“ HEAD QUARTERS PETER WENTZ’S 
“18th October, 1777. 
“Sir. 


“T congratulate you upon the glorious successes of our Arms in the 
North an account of which is enclosed. This singular favour of Provi- 
dence is to be received with thankfulness and the happy moment which 
Heaven has pointed out for the firm establishment of American Liberty 
ought to be embraced with becoming spirit—it is incumbent upon every 
man of influence in his country to prevail upon the militia to take the 
field with that energy which the present crisis evidently demands. I 
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have no doubt of your exerting yourself in this way—In the post which 
you now occupy you may render the most important services by cutting 
off the enemies convoys and communications with their Fleet, for this 
purpose you shall strain every nerve—there is another thing which I 
would suggest and leave you to judge of the practicability of it—I think 
that you might harrass the parties of the enemy on Province Island in 
such a manner as to produce a great Diversion in favour of Fort Mifflin. 
Let me again entreat you and through your means every one of any in- 
fluence among the Militia, to exert it to the utmost in epson them to 
the field where by seasonable Reinforcements the glorious work we have 
in hand will be completed. 
“Tam 
“Your most h’ble Serv‘ 
“G° WASHINGTON. 
“‘ BRIGADIER GENL. POTTER.” 


Baptist CEMETERY, CAPE May Court-HovusrE, NEw JERSEY.—The 
following are the oldest inscriptions to be found on the gravestones in 
the Baptist Cemetery at Cape Sey Court-House, New Jersey, and com- 
prise names well known in that section of the State: 

In Memory of Margaret wife of the Rev‘ Peter Peter Son Vanhorn 
who Departed this Life March the 8th 1775 in the 52 year of her age. 

In Memory of Hannah Wife of y* Rev* David Smith who died y* 26" 
Feb. 1782 in y* 48 year of her age. 

In Memory of the Rev. David Smith who first preached in publick 
April 1773 was ordained March 1776 and Died Feb” 1784 aged 54 years. 
His work is done and here he’s laid 
Till the last Trump awakes the dead. 

In Memory of Dr. John Dickinson who departed this life Sept. 16, 
1834 Aged 75 years 11 mos. & 5 days. 

In Memory of Thomas Gandy who departed this life March 4, 1814 in 
the 78" year of his age. 

In Memory of M' Daniel Smith, Deacon, who Died Feb’ 1786 aged 66 
years. 

In Memory of Martha Smith widow of Daniel Smith who died March 
9” 1774 in the 69 year of her age. 

In Memory of M‘ Jonathan Hildreth, Deacon, who died Oct. 1787 aged 


47 years. 

ton lieth the Body of Martha wife of Jeremiah Ludlam who departed 
this life December 15, 1773 in the 63° year of her age. 

In Memory of M™ Rachel Smith who departed this Life August 7" 
1773 Aged 68 years. 

In Memory of Priscilla only child of John Cresse who died Dec* 1774 
in her 7“ year. 

In Memory of Jaramiah Ludlam who departed this Life the 20“ of Jan- 
uary 1777 aged 68 years. 

In Memory of Phebe Young wife of Henry Young Esq’ who Departed 
this Life y* 23 of August 1776 and in the 57“ year of her age. 

In Memory of Lydia the Wife of James Hildreth who died May the 
25" 1767 Aged 36 years. 

Here lieth the Body of James Hildreth who departed this Life Nov* 
13 1776 aged 38 years. 

In Memory of Sarah Wife of Elihu Smith who died March 11, 1769 
aged 29 years. 

In Memory of James Savage, Son of Joseph and Martha Savage who 
departed this Life Nov' 7, 1773 In the 19™ year of his age. 
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REVOLUTIONARY SUFFERERS AT THE HANDS OF THE BRITISH AND 
Tories, MIDDLESEX CouNnTy, N.J.—In a very interesting article in 
Harper’s Magazine for July, 1874, by Charles D. Deshler, “ A Glimpse 
of Seventy-Six,”’ I find reference and quotations from an important manu- 
script, ‘ Record of the Damages done by the British and their Adhe- 
rents to the Inhabitants of Middlesex County,” New Jersey, which is pre- 
served in the State Library at Trenton. It is a bound volume of between 
three and four hundred pages, and it contains the inventories rendered 
by over siz hundred and fifty persons whose property was plundered or 
destroyed by the British from 1776 to 1782 inclusive, but mainly during 
the six and a half months beginning with December 2, 1776, and ending 
with June 22,1777. Each inventory is entered in this volume in detail, 
with the valuation of every article annexed, and is certified to under 
oath or affirmation by the person damaged or his representative before 
one of the appraisers appointed by the State for that purpose. 

I have made the following index to the names mentioned in the article : 

John Dennis, wealthy and patriotic,merchant; other names men- 
tioned, Thomas Edgar, Hiram Frazee, Thomas Force, Phineas Randolph, 
Justus Dunn, Moses Bloomfield, of Woodbridge, private soldier ; Corne- 
lius Baker, of the same place; Isaac Cotheal, of Woodbridge; John 
Chamberlain, “ Esquire,” of Windsor (a township in which Princeton 
is situate), private in the militia; ‘John Conger, Esquire, of Wood- 
bridge,” private in the militia; Lieutenant-Colonel Jonathan Deare 
[query Dare?], of Princeton, lawyer; Benjamin Dunn, of Piscataway, 
— in the militia; John Flatt, of Woodbridge; William French, of 

iscataway, militiaman; Henry Guest, of New Brunswick, tanner; 
David Harriot, of the Middlesex militia, private; John Hampton, “ en- 
sign in the patriot army ;” Colonel Jacob Hyer, of Princeton. 

“The Martin family in Piscataway had nineteen of their number in 
the patriot army, and twenty of that name were more or less severely 
—— One of these named William was the greatest sufferer, havin 

een visited five times by the enemy between February, 1777, and April 
1781.” John Martin is also among the number. John Noe, private in 
the patriot army, a neighbor of the Martins, was a fellow-sufferer. The 
widow of Samuel Parker, father of James Parker, printer, of Wood- 
bridge; Thomson Stelle, of Piscataway, captain and paymaster in the 
Middlesex militia ; Samuel Walker, private. 


Our ANCEsTORS’ SILVER-WARE.—The following items are extracted 
from the ledger of a silversmith of Philadelphia, between the years 1733 
and 1740. In most cases the purchasers furnished the gold and silver. 
For the former six pounds per ounce and for the latter from eight shillings 
and sixpence to nine shillings per ounce was allowed: 

Clement Plumsted is charged with 1 set of Gold Buttons; George 
Fitzwater, 6 large spoons for his daughter Hannah; Israel Pember- 
ton, Jr., 1 Gold girdle buckel, 1 gold Thimble, 6 tea spoons, Tongs and 
strainer, 12 spoons, 1 pair Salts, 1 set of Castors, 2 Porringers, 1 waiter, 
and 2 Butter dishes of silver; Isaac Norris, 2 pair of Silver shoe-buck- 
els for Charles and 1 pair of Gold for himself; Lawrence Growden, 1 
Arch Moon Clock and Case, 1 Black walnut Table, 1 Rug, 1 doz Ivory 
handle knives and forks, 1 Gold Girdle; George Emlen, 1 Gold Girdle 
Buckel, and one set of Gold Buttons, for his daughter, 1 silver waiter, 1 
3pt Tankard, 12 table, 12 Custard and 2 Soup Spoons; Anthony Morris, 
Jr., 1 Gold Girdle Buckel; Joseph Armit, 1 gold Locket; Thomas 
Hopkinson, 1 Mourning Ring; John Ladd, 1 Silver teapot; and Richard 
Peters, 6 teaspoons and tongs. 
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EARTHQUAKE IN PHILADELPHIA ON DECEMBER 7, 1737.—In a letter 
written by Amos Strettell, of Philadelphia, to his brother, John Strettell, 
of London, dated 29th of March, 1738, he says: “I suppose the rumour of 
an Earthquake which happened in these parts on y® 7th December about 
two minutes before eleven at night has ere this reachd your ears; how- 
ever presuming that an account from one present at that juncture will 
be agreeable shall relate my own experience thereof. I was scarce lain 
down in bed when I heard a prodigious rumbling hurly burly which to 
me in that posture sounded like the noise of a great multitude running 
violently to and fro in the loft over me. I immediately called out to 
Jack Savage to know wt was y° matter, but by the time y° words were out 
of my mouth, I plainly found it could be no such thing, neither occa- 
sioned by any human means, for the whole house shook in a very terri- 
fying manner & continued trembling (according to general computation) 
for the space of one minute and a half. 

“ Acct* from several parts for 300 miles distant agree pretty exactly 
with our remarks here as to time and particulars, we" is a strong Argu- 
ment in fav’ of those who suppose it to have been a general Earthquake 
on this continent: whether it was so or not or occasioned by natural 
means or an immediate interposition of the divine power, I shall at pres* 
submit to y°® opinion of the learned, only adding that there’s great reason 
to be thankful to that good Providence which prevented any considera- 
ble damage from this surprising convulsion of the earth.” G.¥. 


THE LONDON CHRONICLE of August 4-6, 1778, contains the following 
extracts of letters from Philadelphia: ‘‘ Upon the 8th Dr. Ferguson 
(Secretary to the Commissioners), set out in a Phaeton, with a trumpeter 
and dragoon, for the enemy’s camp at Valley Forge, but being met by 
Colonel Morgan of the light horse, and a ay wd of light horse, was 
stopt, and his dispatches were to be safely delivered at head quarters; 
he returned the same day. We are still in suspence as to the issue. 

“ «Vast Saturday evening arrived here the ship La Dedegeaure, Jean 
Caree master, of 26 nine-pounders and 140 men from Bourdeaux for 
Virginia, sent in by his Majesty’s frigate Greyhound, Archibald Dixon, 

; commander: She is a fine new ship, and laden with naval stores, 
bale goods, salt, wine, soldiers cloathing, &c. for the use of the rebels. 
By her we learn that six others of the same force, lading, &c. were to 
sail soon after for Virginia.’ 

“ By a letter received from an English gentleman resident in France, 
we are informed, that Count d’Estaing’s Squadron was intended to 
attack Lord Howe’s fleet in the Delaware; and that if the French had 

ot the better of Admiral Keppel’s fleet, their design was to have em- 
dhol a body of 22,000 men, and have landed them in Ireland. A 
body of troops was stationed in such a manner for that pes as to be 
collected in a few hours at Dunkirk, where a number of vessels were to 
receive them. 

“When the Trident got to the river Delaware, the Commissioners and 
Lord Cornwallis went into an armed vessel in order to proceed to Phila- 
delphia. Upon their landing there, and it being known that Lord Corn- 
wallis was with the Commissioners, the utmost joy appeared in the 
countenances of all the soldiers—their hats were thrown up in the air, 
and the cry was, ‘ Cornwallis for ever; we would willingly lose the last 
drop of our blood fighting under him.’ ” 


Rates oF Discount ON StaTE BANK-NOTEsS, 1822.—The following 
rates of discount on notes of State banking institutions is taken from a 
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circular of a Philadelphia banker issued in April of 1822: Massachu- 
setts, Boston, par; country generally,2(@ 3. New Hampshire, generally, 
2@3. Rhode Island, 14; Connecticut, 2. New York, city banks par; 
Newburg, 1; Bank of Columbia, Hudson, 1}; Bank of Albany, par; 
Lansingburg, Orange, Catskill, and Utica banks, 13; Auburn, Ontario, 
and Plattsburg banks, 2 @ 23. New Jersey, State banks at Newark, 
Elizabethtown, Brunswick, and Trenton, par; Camden, Mount Holly, 
and Cumberland, par. Pennsylvania, Germantown, Delaware City, 
Chester, Farmers’ Bank of Lancaster, Easton, Norristown, Farmers’ 
Bank, Bucks County, Harrisburg, New Hope, Reading, par; Lancaster 
Bank, 1; Swatara, 13; York, 14; Gettysburg, 1}; Pittsburgh, 14 @ 2; 
Carlisle, 14 @ 2. District of Columbia, 3; Mechenter Bank of Alexan- 
dria, 5. Vermont, State banks, 2. Ohio, old bank at Chillicothe, 5. 
Virginia, Farmers’ Bank and branches, 2; Bank of Virginia and 
branches, 1; Bank of the Valley and branches, 1. Delaware, Farmers’ 
Bank and branches, par; Delaware, Wilmington, and Brandywine 
banks, par; Com. Bank of Delaware, 1; Branch of ditto at Milford, 4. 
Maryland, Baltimore, 3; City Bank, 2}; Annapolis and branches, 2; 
Westminster, 14; Havre de Grace, 14; Hagerstown, 14; Frederick 
County Bank, 24; Conococheague, 2}; Caroline Bank at Denton, 123; 
Elkton, par. North Carolina, State Bank and branches, 24; Cape 
Fear, 3; Newbern, 8. South Carolina, generally, 14. Georgia, State 
banks generally, 13. 


BRADFORD’s JOURNAL.—The following letter, addressed to “ Messu™ 
William and Thomas Bradford, Printers, in Philadelphia,” and “To be 
delivered by the Lancaster Post who is also to bring the News Papers 
within subscribed for in the York Packet.” 


“York April the 6th 1775. 
“ GENTLEMEN. 

“Tn order to assist in supporting so successful a Paper as yours—We 
the Subscribers do request you to send each of us a News Paper Weekly, 
and that you inclose the same in a Packet with Messr™ Joseph Donald- 
son, George Irwin, Robert McPherson, Thomas Hartley, William Leas, 
John Fisher, David Cautler and George Lewis Letters Papers... 
directed to Mr. Rudolph Spangler in York Town. This Packet is to be 
sent by the Lancaster Post. The Spirit of Liberty which appears in 
your Publication has gained you many Friends in this County. So that 
ere long we expect your Subscribers will increase much in this Part of 
the Province. We are Gentlemen Your 

“most humble Serv“ 


2. 
“James Smith, Stake & Miller, 
“Martin Eichelberger, Mich. Swoope, 
“David Grier, Hahn & Eichelberger, 
“Michael Dautel, Baltzer Spengler, 
“John Kean, Cha* Lukens, 
“John Houston, William White.” 


THE INDIANA CoMPANY.—We are indebted to Mr. William Fisher 
Lewis for the following copy of a call for a special meeting of the 
Company, addressed to the Vice-President, Thomas Wharton: 


“ PHILADA, September 1778. 
“Sr. 
“We conceive it necessary to have as early a Meeting of the Proprietors 
of Indiana, as their Constitution will admit; to make Choice of a Presi- 
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dent in Place of Joseph Galloway Esq., & to determine on Matters of 
the greatest Importance to the Proprietors. We therefore beg the favour 
of you to call a meeting of the said Proprietors, to be held at the Indian 
Queen Tavern in the City of Philad* on the third day of May next, or 
as Early as possible. 
“We are with Respect Sir 
“Your most obedient Servants 
WILLIAM TRENT, 
“THo* BOND, 
“ JOSEPH SIMON, 
“ AND. LEVY, 
“ TRENT, FRANKS, SIMON & LEVY 
for Philip Boyht, 
“ MATTHIAS SLOUGH 
on behalf of self and the other Executors of Robert Callendar Dec*.” 


Writinaes OF THOMAS JEFFERSON.—Paul Leicester Ford, of 97 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., being engaged in the preparation of an 
edition of the writings of Thomas Jefferson, and desiring to make it as 
complete as possible, requests that any one possessing any of Jefferson’s 
letters or manuscripts will communicate with him. Or if such persons 
will either loan these to Mr. Ford for a few days, he will guarantee their 
safe return; or if they will have them copied at his expense, and will 
enclose a bill, he will most gratefully pay for the copying, and give due 
credit for such assistance in the work. 


A Quaint REcorp.—“ John Wendel Pretius, husband of the present 
widow Christine, who on the 2d. June 1774, twelve miles hence, at 
Flowertown, mounting a wild mare which would return home to her colt, 
accidently came under the beast, and very ill and deadly wounded, de- 
parted on the 1st Sunday after Trinity, the 5th. of June, about 10 
o’clock in the night. The corpse was brought the day following to this 
town and taken in view by the Coroner and Jury: the 7th of June, and 
after six o’clock in the afternoon was buried, in the 55th year of his age.” 


FRANKLINIANA.—The following is taken from S. P. Moore’s Tax 
List for Philadelphia County, 1765: 
“ Benjamin Franklin S° side High Street bet 3 & 4" £10.” T.S. 


Queries, 


VICKLORD OR VicKROY.—Can any one tell me anything concerning 
an officer of the Revolution by the name of Vicklord or Vickroy? What 
was his rank, under whom did he serve, and in what battles did he par- 
ticipate? 

An ancestor, from Western Pennsylvania, who was at Trenton and 
Yorktown, served under such an officer. 

If something more of his revolutionary record could be learned through 
that of his colonel, brigade, or corps, it would give great pleasure to those 
interested. INQUIRER. 


AMERICAN EDITION OF THE SPECTATOR.—When, where, and by 
whom was the first American edition of Zhe Spectator —— 
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SAFFEN.—Rebeckah Saffen, daughter of Thomas and Mary Saffen, 
was born in Newark, N. J., Se caaler 22, 1769, and married November 
7, 1790, John J., son of Josiah Crane, of Newark. She died in New 
York October 26, 1847. John J. Crane was born March 8, 1767, and 
died in July, 1808. 

Persons who can furnish any information with regard to the Saffen 
family will greatly oblige by communicating with 

C. SIpNEY CRANE, 
41 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York. 


Replies, 


THE DoYLEsTOWN Democrat’s Motto.—[PENNA. MAG., Vol. XIV. 
p. 338.]—The author of the motto was Judge Story, and in the first 
volume of his biography (p. 127) by his son, W. W. Story, will be found 
the following : 

“The motto which the Salem Register adopted in the year 1802, and 
still retains, was also written by my father: 


“Here shall the Press the — right maintain, 
Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain; 
Here Patriot Truth her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to Religion, Liberty, and Law.’ ” 


Judge Story was then a young lawyer, and was living at Salem, where 
he was a frequent writer for the local Republican paper, and so came to 
furnish its motto,—which is still kept at the head of the editorial page. 
It is an excellent one, certainly, and we may not only hope that the 
Register has lived up to it during all these years, but wish also that the 

ress generally might adopt and honor it. The Doylestown Democrat, 
it is to be hoped, did not find it too high a standard, and drop it on that 
account, after (as stated) a few years’ trial! . M. J. 


Book Rotices. 


THE POLITICAL BEGINNINGS OF KENTUCKY. By John Mason Brown. 
Louisville: John P. Morton & Co. 4to, 263 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This handsome volume, printed on heavy laid paper, with broad 
margins, forms No. 6 of the publications of the “Filson Club.” It is 
the most scholarly and waste production that the club has issued, and, 
as we read its interesting pages, we are impressed with the great loss we 
have suffered in the death of its accomplished author. Colonel Brown 
ne ay ae | completed his work before his death, and placed the manu- 
script in the hands of the printers, who, in accordance with his wishes, 
have published it just as he left it. 

The book treats of the Indian title, Henderson’s purchase, and the 
organization of the Transylvania Company, as well as the efforts that were 
made to have the district it claimed represented in the Continental Con- 
gress in 1775. There is also a full account of the erection of the county 
of Illinois (now the State of Kentucky) by the Legislature of Virginia, 
and the efforts that were made for a separate political organization, re- 
sulting in the formation of a new State. The alarm that spread over the 
West and Southwest at the beginning of the present century, when it was 
feared that a free navigation of the Mississippi River would be denied 
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the inhabitants of those sections by the Spanish government, is well told ; 
but probably the most interesting and important portion of the work is 
that which treats of the Spanish, French, and British intrigues, in which 
attempts were made to separate the Western country from the United 
States. In writing this portion Colonel Brown enjoyed a special ad- 
vantage, as he fortunately secured copies from foreign archives of the 
despatches which the representatives of foreign governments in this 
country sent home to their authorities. The despatches of Dorchester, 
Miro, and Gardoqui have thus been laid under contribution, and the 
revelations they make are interesting in the extreme. The account of 
the effort made in 1790 to prohibit slavery in Kentucky is also very in- 
teresting. The narrative is brought down to 1792, which Colonel Brown 
says closes the first period of the political beginnings of Kentucky. It 
is to be regretted that he was not spared to write the second period, for 
which he had collected considerable material. This would have con- 
tinued the story to 1807, and would have included such topics as the or- 
ganization of executive and legislative powers, the mission of Power and 
other Spanish emissaries, and their attempts upon Sebastian, Nicholas, 
and Murray, the ferment that grew out of the alien and sedition laws and 
excise legislation, the excitement fomented by Genét and other French 
agents, the remodelling of the Constitution in 1799, the acquisition of 
Louisiana, and the arrest and trial of Aaron Burr. The subject is a rich 
one that should tempt some member of the Filson Club to continue the 
work of Colonel Brown. 


MANuscRiIPT HIsTORY OF THE CATTELL FAMILY IN ENGLAND.— 
Prof. W. P. Phillimore, in ‘A Calendar of Wills relating to the Coun- 
ties of Northampton and Rutland, Proved in the Court of the Arch- 
deacon of Northampton, 1510 to 1652,” gives an account of the late 
Thomas William Cattell, a native of Coventry, born in June, 1809 
and that his ancestors long resided in Northamptonshire. He practised 
medicine in Liverpool, and later in life turned his attention to genealog- 
ical pursuits. 

“In the first instance, like most other genealogists, Mr. Cattell first 
turned his attention to the history of his own name and family, his col- 
lections about which are remarkably complete, and are nearly all em- 
bodied in some eight or ten manuscript volumes, forming, in fact, an 
elaborate register of the name. In doing this he not only made exhaust- 
ive searches at Northampton Probate Registry, the Record Office, Som- 
erset House, and through innumerable parish registers, but also under- 
took the very tedious work of extracting all the modern Cattell entries 
in the Records of the Registrar-General, a task the like of which has 
seldom, if ever, been done before. Mr. Cattell made abstracts of some 
hundreds of Northamptonshire wills, chiefly relating to yeoman families 
in the western half of that county; these, which he indexed very fully, 
are now in the editor’s possession.” 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1890. 


There being no quorum present on the evening of January 13, no 
meeting was held. 


A special meeting was held on Monday evening, February 3, Brinton 
Coxe, Esq., presiding, to celebrate the centennial anniversary of the 
organization of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Chairman introduced Hampton L. Carson, Esq., who read a 
paper giving a graphic description of the opening of the first session of 
the court in New York; a brief history of several important cases; and 
concluded with interesting accounts of the more distinguished justices 
who had presided over or assisted at the sittings of the court during the 
past century. 

On motion of John K. Valentine, Esq., a vote of thanks was tendered. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held March 10, Vice-President 
Samuel W. Pennypacker in the chair. 

A valuable statistical and historical paper was read by Francis N. 
Thorpe, Ph.D., on “ Recent Constitution-making in the United States.” 
- On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered. 

Nominations for officers to be voted for at the next stated meeting 
being in order, J. Granville Leach, Esq., nominated the following: 


President. 
Brinton Coxe. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Aubrey H. Smith, Craig Biddle, 
Ferdinand J. Dreer. 


Vice-President (to serve three years). 
Isaac Craig, of Alleghany, Penna. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B. Keen. 


Recording Secretary. 
William Brooke Rawle. 


b Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 


Council (to serve four years). 
Edwin T. Eisenbrey, George Harrison Fisher, 
Charles Roberts. 
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Trustee of the Publication and Binding Fund (to serve six years). 
Charles Hare Hutchinson. 


No other nominations being made, the chairman appointed tellers to 
conduct the election on May 5. 

The announcement was made by the chairman that the superb collec- 
tion of laws and books relating to the early history of America, known as 
the “‘ Charlemagne Tower Collection,” had been presented to the Society, 
and the correspondence connected therewith was read by the Secretary. 

Vice-President Charles J. Stillé moved, “‘ That the action of the Coun- 
cil in reference to the munificent gift of Mrs. Charlemagne Tower be 
ratified and confirmed by the Society,” and in doing so spoke of the 
great value of the books. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A special meeting was held April 28, in memory of the late John 
Jordan, Jr., a Vice-President of the Society, President Brinton Coxe in 
the chair. A large and sympathetic audience was in attendance. Ad- 
dresses were made by President Coxe, Dr. James J. Levick, Hon. Sam- 
uel W. Pennypacker, Right Rev. J. Mortimer Levering, and Dr. Charles 
J.Stillé. The Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker read the minute on behalf 
of the Council. 

After a vote of thanks to Dr. Levick, who read the memoir, and a 
resolution that a portrait in oil of Mr. Jordan be secured by the Council, 
the meeting adjourned. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held May 5, the President, 
Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 

Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. 

The tellers appointed to conduct the annual election reported that the 
gentlemen nominated at the last stated meeting had been unanimously 
elected. 

Dr. Charles J. Stillé nominated Henry Charles Lea for Vice-President, 
and Frederick D. Stone nominated Brinton Coxe for Trustee of the Pub- 
lication and Binding Fund, to succeed John Jordan, Jr., deceased, who 
were unanimously elected. 

Hampton L. Carson, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Dreer 
Collection of Manuscripts, formally presented the collection to the So- 
ciety, on whose behalf it was received by President Coxe. Professor G. 
B. Keen then read a detailed sketch of the collection. 

On motion of Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, it was 

“ Resolved, That Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, in directing the Trustees of 
‘The Dreer Collection of Manuscripts’ to deposit in the fire-proof rooms 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania the extraordinarily valuable 
collection of autographs and rare historical documents which it has been 
the work of his life to gather and preserve, and in showing his generous 
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regard for the interests of literature by making these valuable treasures 
accessible to historical students, is entitled to the earnest thanks of the 
members of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, of scholars every- 
where, and of this community, whose literature and history they enrich 
and elucidate.” 

The Secretary announced that Miss Elizabeth Nixon had presented to 
the Society portraits of Robert Morris, father of the financier; Robert 
Morris, the financier; Robert Morris, son of the latter; Bishop White; 
a miniature of Colonel John Nixon; a brass-bound box belonging to 
Robert Morris; a gold and enamelled breastpin with hair of George and 
Martha Washington; and a tea set of royal Dresden china, presented to 
Mrs. Morris by the Chevalier de la Luzerne, the French Minister to 
the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Frederick D. Stone, it was 

“ Resolved, That the Historical Society of Pennsylvania highly appre- 
ciates the motives which prompted Miss Elizabeth Nixon to present 
to it the interesting relics of her honored ancestor, Robert Morris, as 
specified in her letter of 2d inst., and accepts the gift with gratitude, 
pledging itself to faithfully carry out the wishes of Miss Nixon regarding 
their preservation. 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to furnish Miss Nixon 
with a copy of these resolutions, and to express to her the thanks of the 
Society for having added to its collections such valuable memorials, the 
contemplation of which will keep in grateful remembrance the patriotism 
and devotion of one of the most distinguished servants of his country.” 

The Secretary also announced that Mrs. Chapman Biddle had pre- 
sented a collection of papers and letters belonging to her late husband, 
among which were thirty-four letters written and signed and thirty-two 
written by his secretary but signed by Washington; five notes of Mrs. 
Washington ; fifty letters written by Tobias Lear, the secretary of Wash- 
ington ; three letters of Alexander Hamilton; and a number of others 
from distinguished individuals. 

On motion of Charles J. Stillé, Esq., the following minute was there- 
upon unanimously adopted : 

“The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, having received from Mrs. 
Chapman Biddle a numerous collection of letters formerly in the posses- 
sion of the late Colonel Chapman Biddle, written by men conspicuous 
during the Revolution as soldiers or as statesmen, desires to express to 
Mrs. Biddle its deep sense of the value of these precious memorials, and 
its sincere appreciation of the confidence which has been shown in the 
Society by making it their custodian and guardian. 

“The Society begs also to assure Mrs. Biddle that in the estimation 
of its members the value of the gift is greatly enhanced by its coming 
from the family of one who was himself one of the heroes of that remark- 
able period. The Society further pledges itself to guard these most im- 
portant contributions to the history of the Revolution with jealous care, 
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not only from respect to the memory of the illustrious dead, but from a 
desire to keep alive the honor and reverence which is due them.” 
The meeting then adjourned. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held November 10, President 
Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 

The Librarian, Mr. Frederick D. Stone, announced the following 
gifts of paintings, valuable documents, and relics: From Mrs. John W. 
Field, portraits of William Peters and wife, of Belmont; Rev. Richard 
Peters; Hon. Richard Peters ; General Baron von Steuben; and a large 
collection of letters and documents. From Dr. Charles R. King, jour- 
nals and documents of Congress, originally the property of Hon. Rufus 
King, United States Senator from New York. From Mrs. Albina N. 
Roberts, an old chair with an interesting history. There were also pre- 
sented to the Society some water-color paintings representing old Fair- 
mount and Port Richmond, painted over half a century ago. 

The President introduced Captain Richard S. Collum, U.S.M.C., who 
read a paper on “ The Services of the American Marines during the War 
of the Revolution.” 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to him. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A special meeting of the Society was held December 8, the President, 
Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 

The Rev. S. D. McConnell, D.D., was introduced, and delivered an 
address on the late S. Austin Allibone, LL.D. 

A vote of thanks was passed, after which the meeting adjourned. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE TO THE COUNCIL. 





Statement of Finances, December 31, 1889. 








Dr. 
The Treasurer and Trustees charge themselves with the following: 
To Real Estate . . ; F F ‘ - $131,520 48 
“ Investments . P . ‘ ‘ ‘ é 79,663 67 
“Cash . . ‘ , , ‘ ' , 5,988 27 
Cr. 
The Treasurer and Trustees claim credit for: 
By General Fund, Capital Invested . : ‘ $5,500 00 
14 “« Loan Account to Real Estate . 5,500 00 
_ “Interest Account . ‘ ¥ 532 93 
Binding Fund, Capital Invested . ‘ , 5,300 00 
= “Interest Account . ‘ . 315 14 
Library Fund, Capital Invested . , , 16,000 00 
ses “ Interest Account. ‘ ‘ 86 60 
Publication Fund, Capital Invested. _.. . 32,111 78 
” ” “ Uninvested . . 1,117 97 
” “Interest Account és i 2,457 45 
Endowment Fund, Capital Invested , 20,751 89 
™ “ Uninvested with 
Trustees . 693 71 
? “Interest Account with 
Treasurer , , ‘ 150 00 

Balance Donation for Harleian Publications . 58 00 

Investments of Real Estate . > ‘ ‘ 126,020 48 

Balance in hands of Treasurer , . ‘ 180 93 

Sundries . ° . . ‘ . m 395 54 

$217,172 42 $217,172 42 
Publication Fund. 

Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1889 ‘ $1,617 85 
Interest, Dividends, and Rents ; 2,097 69 
Subscriptions to Magazine, etc. , 1,026 22 

$4,741 76 

Disbursements for 1889 . i é ‘ 2,284 31 

Balance in hands of Trustees . ° . $2,457 45 
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General Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1889 
Annual Dues, 1889 . ‘ , 
Donations ; 

Interest and Dividends > 
“Trustees Endowment Fund 


Disbursements: General Expenses, Taxes, and 
Sundries for 1889 


Balance in hands of Treasurer . 


Binding Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1889 
Interest and Dividends 


Disbursements for Binding, 1889 . . 
Balance in hands of Trustees 


Library Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1889 
Interest on Investments . 
Sales of Duplicates 


Disbursements: Books purchased in 1889 
Balance in hands of Trustees 


Endowment Fund. 


Receipts: Interest and Dividends 
Disbursements: Paid to Treasurer General 
Fund 





$547 81 
5,315 00 
355 81 
460 85 
945 00 


$7,624 47 


7.091 54 
$532 93 


234 24 
832 00 
$566 24 
251 10 
$315 14 





$270 08 
699. 37 
104 25 

$1,073 70 
987 10 
$86 60 





$945 00 


945 00 
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INDEX. 


(Family surnames of value in genealogical research are printed in SMALL CAPITALS; 
names of places in italics.) 


ABELL, Catherine, 331 

Ackland, Major John Dyke, notice of the 
death of, 92 

ADAMS, 285 

Adams, John, 76 

Addison, Alexander, letter relating to 
the laying out of the town of Beaver, 
Pa., 330 

Alden, Mr., 33 

ALLEN, 161, 181 

Alsop, Miss (Mrs. R. King), 31 

America, documents relating to the dis- 
covery of, 325 

American Templars, list of, at the “Inns 
of Court,” London, 97 

Andrews, Thomas, 74 

Angus, Jacob, note regarding, 312 

Anstruther, Col., captured, 93 

Aristipe, Caroline, 406 ; Dr. Philip, 406 

Arms and accoutrements, cost of, in 1777- 
1779, 214 

Armstrong, Gen. John, extract from let- 
ter of, to President Wharton, 440 

Arney, John, 384 

Arney, Rebecca, 377 

Arnold, Benedict, 82; assault on Quebec, 
1775, under command of, 434 

Arrow, 171 

AusTE, 282 

Austin, Sarah, 212 

Authors, names of, wanted, 331 

Autograph collection of Ferdinand J. 
Dreer, account of, by Gregory B. Keen, 


Ayres, Capt., 78 


Babcock, §., letter relating to the laying 
out of the town of Beaver, Pa., 330 
Baker, William S., announcement of the 
Itinerary of Gen. Washington by, 108; 
Itinerary of Gen. Washington from 
June 15, 1775, to Dec. 23, 1783, by, 
111, 253, 335 

Bank-notes in 1822, rates of discount on, 


444 

Baptisms in Christ Church, Phila., 1709- 
1760, records of, contributed by Charles 
R. Hildeburn, 427 

Baptist cemetery at Cape May Court- 
House, N. J., inscriptions in, 441 





Bar of Philadelphia, Leaders of the Old, 
by Horace Binney, 1, 143, 223 

Barclay, G., 78 

Bard, Peter, 80 

Barklay, G., capture of, 93 

Bartholomew, Andrew, 73 

Barthow, John, 79; Peter, 79 

Bartow, Genealogy, note on the, 214 

Bason, 169 

Bate, Anne, 80; Humphrey, 80; Martha, 
80 


Bates, James, 384 

Bayard, Peter, purchaser of Bombay 
Hook in 1679 from the Indians, 75 

Baynes, Wm., 79 

Beard, William, appointed agent at 
Presque Isle, 88 

Beatty, 212 

Beauchamp, W. M., the Onondaga name 
of months, 324 

Beaver, Pa., letters relating to the laying 
out of the town of, 330 

Becket, Mary, investigation of the origin 
of, 220 

Bellemont, Earl of, 79 

Bemis’s Heights, N. Y., engagement at, 
269 

Benezet, 214 

Benezet, Anto., 90, 96 

Bentley’s Creek, 313 

Berchel, Mr. and Mrs., 32 

BetHELL, Helen, 87 

Bettle, John, 73, 74 

Biddle, Henry D., contribution from, 95, 
421; John and Sarah (Owen), marriage 
certificate of, 203; Thomas, sketch of, 
by John Clement, 364; William, sketch 
of, by John Clement, 364; will of, 376 

Bippte, John, 364 ; Joseph, 364; Thomas, 
564, 378, 380; William, 364, 377 

Biddle’s Island, 368, 369 

Bidle, Richard, 60 

Binney, Horace, “ Leaders of the Old Bar 
of Philadelphia,” by, 1, 143, 223 

BispHamM, Joshua, 384 

Brack, Samuel, 384 

Blackwood, John, 73 

Blackwood, N. J., an old epitaph in 
cemetery at, 85 

Blaeser, Peter, 404 

Borsnor, Christina, 404 
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Bolitho, J., 73; T., 72 

Bombay Hook, Indian bill of sale of, 
1679, 75 

Bond, P., 66 

BonnyMAN, 214 

Boone, James, 314; Mary, 314 

Booy, 163 

Bordentown, formerly Spring Hill, 369 

“Border or Riding Clans, followed by a 
History of the Clan Dickson and a 
Brief Account of the Family of the 
Author,” by B. Homer Dixon, notice 
of, 

Borst, Anna Maria Elizabeth, 404 

Boudinot, Elias, account of Lee’s arrival 
at Valley Forge, 242, 343 

Boy, 162 

Bradford, William, 12 

Bradford’s journal, letter relating to, 445 

BrapsHaw, 172, 295 

Brandywine, battle of, 266; excitement 
in Phila. on hearing of the defeat at, 
64 


Brandywine, Indian land on the, 95 

British officers who served in America, 
deaths of, 202 

Brodhead, Col., 84 

Brown, Jonathan, 78; Major, an address 
to, from Dr. Smith, 94; Mary, maiden 
name of, wanted, 105 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., origin of name of, 199 

Buck, Wm. J., contributions from, 64, 322 

Buck Tavern, the location of, 267 

Bullus, John, baptism of, 215 

Bunker Hill, a British hero of, 90 

Bunt1n@, Sarah, 384 

Burpven, 333 

Burgoyne, Gen., surrenders himself as a 
prisoner of war, 272 

Burlington, N. J., settlement of, 367; 
Assembly meets at, 372; records at, 


Burton, 167 

Bussy, 173 

Botter, Charlotte, 383 

Butler, Col., 85; Thomas, letter from, to 
Major Isaac Craig, 207 

Bort, 293 

Byard, Col., 31 

Byllinge, Edward, 89 


Cappre, 61 

CALLOWHILL, 174 

Camera, the search power of the, 93 

Cape May Court-House, N.J., inscrip- 
tions in Baptist cemetery at, 441 

Carleton, Gen. Sir Guy, humanity of, 
439 


Carlisle, Earl of, 344 

CarpENTER, Edward, 212; Samuel, 212; 
Thomas, 212 

Carpenter, J. Edward, contribution of, 
212 


Carter, W., 73 
Cartwriaut, 57 





Cathcart, Hon. Charles, capture of, 93 

Cattell family in England, manuscript 
history of the, notice of, 448 

CHAMBER, 56 

Cuamsers, David, 106 

Chambers, D. M., owner of the original 
bill of sale of Bombay Hook, 75 

Chandler, Thomas, on Indian land on the 
Brandywine, 95 

Chapman, James, 313; Jane, 73 

Charleston, 8. C., refugees from, in 1781, 
82 


Chase, Samuel, 19, 20, 25, 239 

Cuaunce, 56, 170 

CHEESMAN, 332 

Cuester, 218 

Chestnut Street, Phila., early ground- 
rents on, 72 

Cuew, Benjamin, 2, 157 

Chicago and Illinois, Early, edited by 
Ed. G. Mason, notice of, 107 

Chilloway, Job, an interpreter for the 
Indians, 96 

Christ Church, Phila., Records of Bap- 
tisms, 1709-1760, contributed by Chas. 
R. Hildeburn, 427 

Christoferi, Count, account of documents 
in the Vatican Library relating to the 
discovery of America, 325 

City Troop mentioned, 114; escorts 
Washington, 115 

Ciares, 214 

Clark, G. R., letter from, to Major Isaac 
Craig, 84 

CLARKE, 161, 295 

Clarkson memoir, note regarding the, 322 

CLAYPOOLE genealogy, notes relating to 
the, 86, 87; James, information wanted 
concerning Nathaniel, maiden name of 
wife of, wanted, 105; of Pa., reply re- 
garding, 106 

Clearing-House Association of the banks 
of Phila., organization of, 111 

Clement, John, sketch of William and 
Thomas, 364 

Cleveland genealogy, notice of, 222 

Clinton, Mrs. Governor, 37 

CLoaKE, 170 

Clymer, George, presented with a medal 
struck in commemoration of The In- 
dependence of America, 92 

“Coal: its Antiquity, Discovery, and 
Early Development in the Wyoming 
Valley,” by George B. Kulp, notice of, 
334 


Coal, Lehigh, used in 1799, 192 

Coate family record, 325 

Coke, Edward, 11 

Collin, Nicholas, letter from, to Dr. Jas. 
Stratton, 211; record by, 219 

Cotuins, 168 

CoLmAN, 285 

Come, 56 

Comb, Rev. Thomas, conduct of, related 
by Mrs. Steadman, 65, 66 



































Index. 


Compre, 57 

Commissioners, 
1778, v 

“ Commonwealth of the United States of 
America,” 202 

Conner, P. S. P., note on the old register 
of St. Paul’s, Chester, 90 

Constitution of the United States, opinion 
of members of the convention on the 
signing of, 241 

Coox, Mary, 87, 88 

Cooke, Francis, marriage of, 87 

CooxeEs, 166 

Cope, Gilbert, query regarding antece- 
dents of Stephen, Eleanor, and Morris 
Davis, 105 

Corne.isoyn, 161 

Cornplanter, letter of, 320 

Cornwallis’s campaign of 1781, 82 

Corsar, Miss, 38 

Court, 288 

Coxe, Brinton, address of, before The His- 
torical Society, in memory of John Jor- 
dan, Jr., v 

Crarts, 171 

Craig, Isaac, letters of Lafayette, Greene, 
Clark, and O’Harra from the collection 
of, 83-85, 204-207, 327-330 

Crane, John J., 447; Josiah, 447 

CrapP, Priscilla, 87 

CREIGHTON, 212 

Cresson, Caleb, information wanted con- 
cerning marriage certificate of, 214 

Cresson, James, 214 

Crispin, W., 74 

Croghan, W., letter from, to Major Isaac 
Craig, 206 

CroMWELL, Oliver, 106 

Cruckshank, Alexander, 73 

Curson, Mr., killed in a duel, 31. See 
Curzon 

Curzon, Sir Nathaniel, 173; daughter of 
Sir Nathaniel, monument to, 283 

Custis, John Parke, and wife, arrive at 

- Cambridge, 121 

Custom-house charges for stone shot in 
1807, 213 

Cuy.er, William Howe, genealogical in- 
formation wanted of, 332 


Peace, to Congress, 


Dallas, A. J., 10, 19 

Damages done by the British in Middle- 
sex County, N. J., 443 

Dana, Francis, 7 

Darby Creek, Indian and Swedish names 
given to, 106 

Davin, John, 214 

Davis, 105 

Deane, Silas, letter from, to his wife, 116 

DeEare, 285 : 

Deer Park, N. Y., a history of, by Peter 
E. Gumaer, notice of, 222 

De-Haes, J., 76 

Dexter, Silas, 5 

Dicxrys, 166 
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Dickinson, James, letter from R. Hill, 
Jr., to, 1698, 215 

Diffebach, Lewis, editor of the Doyles- 
town Democrat, 221; establishes the 
Doylestown Democrat, 333 

Dillwyn, William, gives a list of plate 
belonging to James Logan, 213 

Doyle, Thomas, 72-74 

Doylestown Democrat, who was the au- 
thor of the motto for the, 221; estab- 
lishment of the, 333 ; the author of the 
motto of the, 447 

Dreer, Ferdinand J., account of auto- 
graph collection belonging to Ferdinand 
J. Dreer, 182 

Drinker, Elizabeth (Mrs. Henry), route 
of, to Valley Forge, 1778, 217 ; account 
of visit of, to Valley Forge in 1778, 
343; Henry, extracts from letters of, to 
Abel James, 41; letters of, regarding 
treaty at Easton, 1762, 95; Mary, 421 

DrinkER, Joseph, 214 

Duché, Mrs. Elizabeth, letter of, to Mrs. 
Mary Hopkinson, 321; Rev. Jacob, 
Washington receives letter from, 272; 
notice of, 272 

Duhmson, Mary, 74 

Dulaney, Daniel, 145 

Duncan, Judge, 148, 152; obituary on 
Edward Tilghman by, 158 

Du Simitiére letters, contributed by 
Thos. Stewardson, 90, 91 

Dutch, the, salute the American flag in 
1778, 204 


Ear-marks, record of, at Burlington, 373 

Earthquake in Philadelphia, Dec. 7, 1737, 
account of, 444 

Easton, Pa., 190; account of Henry 
Drinker’s journey to, in 1762, 95, 96 

EckeL, ix 

Epen, 61 

Eden, William, 344 

Epear, Mr., married to Miss White, 31 

Euuiort, 214 

Ellis, ap Rees, ap Lewis, 199 

Exuis, Rowland, of Bryn Mawr, pedigree 
of, 199 


| Emigrants, early, to Pennsylvania, query 





regarding, 105 

Emien, James, 424; Sarah, 214; Mrs. 
Susanna, 213 

“Emlen Mansion,’’ Washington’s head- 
quarters, at Whitemarsh, at the, 273 

England, Col., arrived at Fort Erie, 84; 
Daniel, 72 

Ephrata Community, registers of the, by 
Julius F. Sachse, 297, 387 

Ephrata print, a unique notice of, 222 

Evans, Catherine, 199; Rowland, contri- 
butes sketch of Rowland Ellis, 199; 
Rowland E., 199 

Everton, 54 

Exton’s, 189 
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Fahbnestock, Andrew, birth and burial of, 
308; Dietrich, 309; Kasper, 309 

Fairman, Gideon, sketches of Jared Inger- 
soll, 231 

Farnham family, genealogy of the, by 
Rev. J. M. W. Farnham, notice of, 
107 

Fearson, Capt., 84 

Felch, W. Farrand, query regarding 
Luke Watson, 105 

Feresy, 53 

Ferguson, Dr. Adam, sets out for Valley 
Forge, 444 

Fergusson, Mrs. Elizabeth, of Graeme 
Park, letter addressed to, 64 

Ferries, Messrs., 79 

Field, Experience, maiden name of, 
wanted, 105 

Fiep, Isaac, 384; Sarah T., 384 

Finney, Elizabeth, maiden name of, 
wanted, 106 

First Troop, Phila., City Cavalry, docu- 
ment relating to the services of, 88 

Fisher, Samuel W., 157; William, 44 

Fisuer, Samuel W., 421 

Firniayn, 212 

Flag, the Dutch salute the American 
flag in 1778, 204 

Flower, Samuel, 74 

Forbes, Major Gordon, capture of, 93 

Ford, Paul Leicester, desires letters or 
manuscripts of Thos. Jefferson, 446 

“Fort Ancient, the Great Prehistoric 
Earthwork of Warren County, Ohio,’’ 
compiled by Warren K. Moorehead, 
notice of, 108 

Fort Pitt, deficiency of stores at, in 1781, 


84 

Foster, Caleb, 383, 384; Mary, 384 

Foulke, Cadwalader, extracts from diary 
of, 313 

Foutke, Cadwalader, 313; Edward, 
313 

Fox, George, genealogy of, by Thomas 

ill, 80 

Fox, Joseph, mentioned, 44 

Francis, Tench, 1, 2, 43 

Franklin, Benjamin, effect of his letters 
to Thomson and Galloway, 45; letter 
from, to Col. Thos. McKean, 77; cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of 
death of, by The American Philosoph- 
ical Society, 201; a bill of, 1733, 202 

Frank in, Mrs., of N. Y., 32; Samuel 
F., 425; Samuel Rhoads, 425; Thomas, 
421, 424; Walter F., 424; Wm. Buel, 
425 

Frankliniana, 446 

Frenca, 212 

Freyer, Samuel, inscription on stone at 
grave of Lieut.-Col. Monckton, placed 
by, 49 

Friends, committee of, from Phila., pre- 
sents Washington with the Society’s 
“testimony” against war, 271 








Index. 


Fries, John, trial of, 18 
Frost, 105 


Gallatin, Albert, 16 

Galloway, Joseph, 45 

Garyan-wah-gah, or the Cornplanter, let- 
ter of, 320 

Gates, Horatio, 48 

Germantown, battle of, 279; Washington 
at, 270 

Gerry, Elbridge, 30 

Gibson, Chief-Justice, 150; Mr., 157; 
John, letter from, to Major Isaac Craig, 
207 


GILBEART, 296 

GILBeErt, 221 

Gilbert, John, maiden name of wife of, 
wanted, 105 

Gilmor, Robert, F. J. Dreer buys auto- 
graphs of, 182 

Germ, Elizabeth, 36, 309 

Glenn, Thomas A., contribution by, 199 

Gordon, Hon. Lieut.-Col., 47 

Gore, Rebecca, 376 

GrRaAeEME, Ann, 64 

Gray, 62; John, 105 

Greene, Nathaniel, letter from, to Gen. 
Daniel Morgan, 83, 84; made head of 
the quartermaster’s department, 336 

Grenville, Lord, scheme of taxation of, 
223, 224 

Griffin, Lady Christinia, 40; Cyrus, 40 

Ground-rents, early, on Chestnut Street, 
Phila., 72 

Gunning, Col., wounded at battle of 
Bunker Hill, 90 

Gwynedd Meeting-House, epitaph at, 79 

GyrrorbDE, 55 


Haga, Godfrey, merchant of Phila., ix 

Hanes, Joseph, 384 

Haldiman, Philip, 91 

HALL, Clement, 376 

Hall, Richard, 73 

Hallet, Miss, 31 

Hamilton, Alexander, 14; Andrew, 1, 6, 
7; letter in Pennsylvania Gazette of 
May 11-18, 1738, referring to, as Zen- 
ger’s Advocate, 77 

Hammond, British Minister, 16 

Hanckel monument, query regarding the 
location of, 106 

Hancock, John, 30; and wife, 31; in- 
vites Washington and wife to his house 
in Phila., 128 

Hand, Gen. Edward, manufacturer of 
rifles at Lancaster, Pa., 1792, 333 

HANWELL, 169 

Harcourt, Gen., marriage of, to Mrs. 
Lockhart, 90 

Harpina, 285 

HAR ez, 57 

Harmer, Gen., letter from S. Huntington 
to, 205; James W., letter from, to Mr. 
Wharton, 201 
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Hareer or Harpur, 165, 166 

Harris, 212 

Harrison, Hannah, 79 

Harrison family and Harrison plantation, 
corrections in, 79; Joseph, letter of, to 
Mrs. John Lawrence, 81; Richard, 6; 
William H., letter from, to Major Isaac 
Craig, 205 

Hart, John, 72, 73 

Hartranft, Casparus, student of law, Jan. 
28, 1635, 97 

Harvard College confers degree upon 
Washington, 125 

Harvey, ——, 161; Abigail, 384; John 
383; Mary, 384 

Harton, 170 

Hause, William, 332 

Heap, Abigail, 378 

Hearne, William, maiden name of wife 
of, wanted, 105 

Heckewelder, John, visits Niagara Falls 
in 1793, 209 

Hendricks’s, Capt. William, company of 
riflemen, 434 

Henry, Elizabeth, ix; Judge William, x; 
family of Chester County, Pa., infor- 
mation wanted concerning the descend- 
ants of, 221; Hugh, 72, 74; William, 
treasurer of Lancaster County, 1777, 
269; letters from David Rittenhouse 
to, 1786, 207 

Herman, Ephraim, 75, 76 

Hickes, 56, 57, 61 

Hickory Tavern, 190 

Hildeburn, Charles R., Records of Christ 
Church, Phila., baptisms, 1709-1760, 
contributed by, 427 

Hitt, 189 

Hill, John, 195-197 ; Hugh, who were The 
parents of, 105; Richard, Jr., letter 
from, 1698, 215; Dr. Richard, letter 
from Dr. Samuel Preston Moore to, 
326; Thomas, genealogy of George Fox 
by, 80; Hon. Thomas, contribution 
from, 189; journey of, from New 
Brunswick to Lycoming County, 1799, 
189 

Hindman, William, marriage of, 31 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, The, 
a fire-proof building presented by John 
Jordan, Jr., to, xxiv; the donations 
to, reported, 450, 451, 452 ; finances of, 
455 ; officers of, 453 ; proceedings of, 449. 

Hockanootamen, letter to James Logan 
from, 95 

Hodgdon, Samuel, letter to Major Isaac 
Craig from, 329 

Hoes, Harry, 190 

Hoge, John, letter from, to Major Isaac 
Craig, 204 

Hogendogen, Miss, 33 

Holme, Thos., letter of, to James Harrison 
regarding Mary Becket, 220 

Homes, Anne, 377 

Holmes, John, 381 
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Honoor, 173 

Hoop, 212 

Hopkinson, Francis, 16; Mrs. Mary, 
letter from Mrs. Elizabeth Duché to, 
321 


Hotel charges in 1823, 315; in 1826, 317 

Household goods, etc., sold by vendue in 
1771, 216 

How-Stadler family, information wanted 
concerning the descendants of the, 221 

Howard, Col., killed on board the 
“ Eagle,” 93 

Howe, Sir William, account of the return 
to England of, 89 

Howe tu, 162, 163; Sarah, 424 

Howell, Joshua, elected treasurer to Cor- 
poration for relief of the Poor, 44 

Howey, 212 

Hughes, Lieut.-Col. Isaac, the house of, 
Washington’s head-quarters, 276; 
Joseph, 80 

Hutt, 164 

Hull, Jacob, information wanted regard- 
ing, 331; note regarding, 333 

Humrrey, 161 

Houmpurey, John, 199 

Humphreys, 78 

Huntington, S., letter from, to Gen. 
Harmer, 205 

Huston, Mr., sleighing party of, 37 

Hy.1, 289 


Imuay, Peter, 377, 381 

Indian bill of sale of Bombay Hook, 
Delaware, 1679, 75 

Indian _ Dictionary, 
notice of, 107 

Indiana Company, the call for special 
meeting of, 445 

“Indiana” Land Company, bounds of, 
and officers of, 218, 219 

Indians die of the small-pox in Phila., 
1793, 205; Wayne’s engagement with, 
327, 328 

Ingersoll, Jared, mentioned, 11, 157; 
sketch of, by Horace Binney, 223; 
father of stamp-master of Congress, 
224; marries, 227 ; appearance of, 232; 
speech in the Federal Convention, 240 

Inslee, keeper of an inn, 96 

Iredell, 18, 19 


Lenfpé-English, 


James, Abel, extracts from letters of 
Henry Drinker to, 41 

Jefferson, Thomas, abandons street con- 
struction, 15; letters or manuscripts 
of, wanted, 446 

Jenkins, Charles F., contribution from, 
327; Howard M., pre-railway trips to 
Northern Pennsylvania, 313 

Jennings, Rebecca, marriage of, 87 

Johnstone, Gov. George, 202, 344 

Jones, Mary, school-mistress, informa- 
tion wanted concerning the descendants 
of, 332 
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“ Jordan, John, Jr., Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania at a Special Meeting in 
Memory of,” v; fire-proof building 
presented by, xxiv; announcement of 
the death of, 76 


Kayewla, name given to Lafayette by 
the Indians, 319 

Kearsly, Dr. John, note regarding the 
family of, 331 

KEELING, 161 

Keen, Gregory B., account of autograph 
collection of Ferdinand J. Dreer, 182 

Kemp, Sarah, 366 

Kenna, Mrs. (actress), 32 

Ker, 212 

Kisons, 221 

King, Mrs. Rufus, 31 

Kirke, 168 

Knapp, 162, 163, 293 

Knowles, Frans, 73; J., 73 

Kénigmacher, Benjamin, 312 


Lafayette, Gen., campaign of 1781, 81; 
letter from, 83; Washington meets, for 
the first time at Phila., 260; address 
of, to the Indians, 319; adopted by, 
319 

Latimer, William Geddes, 214 

Lavinburgh, Fred., 193 

LawnsoneE, 162 

LAWRENCE, 163 

Lawrence, Mrs. John, letter of Joseph 
Harrison to, 81 

Lawrenceville, Pa., 268 

Lea, J. Henry, genealogical gleanings of 
the Penn family by, 50, 160, 281 

“Leaders of the Old Bar of Philadel- 
phia,” by Horace Binney, 1, 143, 223 

LEAKE, 212 

‘* Leather Apron Club, the,” 379 

Lez, 281; Mary, 314; Thomas, 314 

Lee, Gen. Charles, marriage of the 4 
tor of, 90; exchange of, 342; joins the 
army at Valley Forge, 343; at Mon- 
mouth, 363; Mrs., 33 

Leeds, Mrs. Chalkley S., owner of Bible 
containing family records, 325 

Leeps family record, 325 

Lenapé-English Dictionary, a notice of, 
107 


Le Roy, ——, 30; J. Rutgers, notes re- 
lating to the Claypoole genealogy, 86, 
87; query regarding James Claypoole, 
104; reply regarding the Claypooles of 
Penna., 106 

Levering, Rt. Rev. J. Mortimer, remarks 
before The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania on death of Mr. John Jordan, 
Jr., xxxiv 

Levick, James J., M.D., memorial address 
on death of John Jordan, Jr., viii 

Lewis, ——, 29; ap Owen, 199; William, 
sketch of, 3, 8; favors abolition of 





slavery in Pennsylvania, 13 ; appointed 
district judge by Washington, 16; ap- 
— of, 22; habit of smoking, 
4; mentioned, 244; William Fisher, 

contributions of, 77, 200, 202, 219, 445 

Lightning-rod in 1766, cost of, 81 

Linn, John Blair, contribution from, 
440 

Livingston, Eliza, 32; Mrs. John, 32; 
Silvia, 32, 33; Susan, 31, 32, 33 

Livy’s Tavern, 191 

Lloyd, Elizabeth, certificate of, 214 

Lock, Charles, 212 

Logan, James, 81, 422; letter from 
Hockanootamen to, 95 

London Chronicle, Aug. 4-6, 1778, ex- 
tracts of letters from Phila. in, 444 

Lownes, Caleb, information wanted con- 
cerning the descendants of, 221 geygecua 

LowrTHer, 172, 173, 174 

Lycoming County, Pa., in 1779, journey 
on horseback from New Brunswick, 
N. J., to, 189 


McClure, A. K., views of, regarding the 
Scotch-Irish in America, quoted, 69 

McCut.oven, 212 

McDonald, Lieut.-Col., captured, 93 

McKean, Thomas, 9, 18; letter from 
Benjamin Franklin to, 77 

McRae, William Archibald, 106 

Maddox, Joshua, 74 

Madison, James, 240 

Magor, 171 

Malin, Joseph, Washington makes his 
head-quarters at house of, 267 

Mansfield, Lord, 151, 152, 153 

Manuscript history of the Cattell family 
in England, notice of, 448 

Many, Frances, 73 

Marine insurance in 1756, 200 

“Marxaaw, 172 

Marle, Thomas, maiden name of wife of, 
wanted, 105 

Marriage customs in New York, 35 

Marriott, Isaac, 72, 73; Jane, 73 

MARSHALL, 298 

Marshall, John, 227; Miss 32 

Martin, Luther, 5 

Martine, 170 

Mart ack, 212 

Matthews, Charles, 247 

Marrson, William, 212 

Mechacksitt, chief sachem of Kahan- 
sink, 75 

Meelock, an old Indian of the Brandy- 
wine, 95 

Mercer, Helen, 86 

Mercer, Mrs., 31 

Merion, settlers in, corrections in, 79; 
settlers in, 208 

MIcHELL, 63 

Middlesex County, N.J., Revolutionary 
sufferers at, 443 

Mipp.eton, 169, 177 








Mifilin, George, Jr., inventory of the es- 
tate of, 101; John, letters from Han- 
nah Thomson, 1785-1788, to, 28, 73, 
74 

“ Mill Kiln,” the Swedish name given to 
Darby Creek, 106 

MILLER, 39 

Milistown, 195 

* Mocoratling,” Indian name of Darby 
Creek, 106 

Mollian, John, 79 

Monckton, Lieut.-Col. Henry, character 
of, 47; inscription on stone at grave of, 
49 


Monmouth, battle of, notes on the, 46 
Monroe, John, 385 
Montgomery, Gen. Richard, assault on 
Quebec under the command of, 434 
Montour, Andrew, an Indian interpreter, 
6 


9 

Moode, E., 73, 74; William, 73 

Moore, Samuel Preston, estate of, 214; 
letter of, to R. Hill, 326 

Morgan, Dr., 36; Gen. Daniel, letter from 
N. Greene to, 83, 84; “Frog,” 153; 
Capt. George, 66 

Morison, George, narrative of, 434; im- 
prisonment of, 438, 439 

Morris, John, 73, 74; Mrs. (actress), 32 

Morrison, 105 

Mount Hope, homestead of Wm. Biddle, 
369, 370; disposal of, 380 

Murray, John, 33 

Murrey, Humphrey, first mayor of Phila., 
72; Richard, 73 


Naval engagements, 1778, 209, 210 

New Brunswick, N.J., journey on horse- 
back from, to Lycoming County, Pa., 
1799, 189 

New Jersey Magazine, 90 

New Jersey evacuated by Gen. Howe, 
256; Revolutionary sufferers at Middle- 
sex County, N. J., 443 

Newman, Capt., commander of the brig 
“ Vengeance,” 93 

Newport Molly, 35 

Newsink, Indian name of Bombay Hook, 
75 

New York society in 1785, 29, 40; short 
route from Philadelphia to, 1815, 93 

“ Non-Importation Agreement,” effects of 
the, in Philadelphia, 1769-1770, 41 

Norris, Mr., 36; Joseph, 36 

North Penna. Railroad Company, organi- 
zation of, xvi 

Northumberland, Pa., 195 


Oath taken by the officers at Valley 
Forge, 347 

O’Beal, John, an Indian trader, 320 

Officers of the Revolution, a collection of 
names of, 213 

Ogden, Jos., 73 

Ogilby, Patrick, 72, 73 


VoL. x1v.—30 


Index, 
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O’Hara, Col. James, letters to Isaac Craig, 
Esq., from, 84, 85, 328, 329 

Ohley, Thomas, 74 

Oldman, Thomas, maiden name of wife 
of, wanted, 105 

Onondaga names of months, 323 

Osgood, Mrs., 36, 38; Samuel, 32 

Oswald, Col. Eleazer, 17 

Otto, Louis William, 38, 39; Mrs., 38; 
death of, 39 

“Owen of Merion,” correction in the 
paper, 92 

Owen, Griffith, 81 

Owen, Lewis ap, 199; Owen and Anne 
(Wood), marriage certificate of, 100; 
Sarah, 203, 377 

Oxford Furnace, New Jersey, 201 


Page, 161 
Paine, Robert Trent, 7; Tom, at Lan- 
caster in 1778, 213 
Papoonan, a Christian Indian, 96, 97 
Parker, 180, 212 
Parker, Col., killed at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, 47 
Parrish, Robt., 96 
Parsons, Theophilus, 5, 7, 8 
Paterson, William, memoir of, of New Jer- 
sey, about to be published, notice of, 109 
PEARMAN, 57 
Peckham, 55 
Pemberton, Israel, 72, 421; Sarah, 421 
Pen. See Penn 
Penn, Penne, and Pen families, baptisms, 
marriages, and burials from the 
registers of, 283 
Allhallow’s Parish, Barking, Lon- 
don, 287 
Bedford (Warwickshire), 288 
Blockley (Worcester), 289 
Chipping-Campden (Gloucester- 
shire), 290 
Highworth, 286 
Malmesbury Abbey (Wilts), 286 
Pewsey (Wilts), 283 
St. Helen’s (Worcester), 290 
St. Mary’s Marlboro’ (Wilts), 286 
St. Mary’s (Radcliffe) (Bristol), 296 
Sherston Magna (Wells), 287 
South Littleton (Worcester), 288 
Stanton (Gloucester), 290 
Worcester, 295 
Penn families, genealogical gleanings 
concerning, by Henry Lea, 50, 
160, 281 
Penn families, monumental inscriptions 
to Elizabeth Catherine, 282 
to Gulielmi, 282 
to Henrietta, 282 
to Johannis, 282 
to John, 282 
to Martha, 282 
to Roger, 282 
to William, 282 
to William, son of Thomas, 283 
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464 Index. 


Penn, Penne, Peene, and Pen families, 

extracts from the Wilts lay subsi- 
dies regarding, 291 

extracts from the Wilts muster re- 
garding, 291 

Penn families, extracts from the wills 

and letters of administration of 
the Penn family. The date in 
parentheses indicates the death of 
the person. 

Alice (1657), 179 

Anne (1606), 177; (1640), 163 

Aveeno (1572), 56; (1586), 57; 

591 

Chevall (1671), 172 

David (1750), 55 

Edmund (1557), 281; (1654), 167 

Edward (1579), 56; (1610), 62; 
(1622), 177; (1643), 164; (1649), 
165 


Eliza (1682), 295 

Elizabeth (1665), 295; (1698), 180 

Frances (1654), 167 

Francis (1613), 62 

George (1628), 294; (1632), 178; 
(1646), 165; (1691), 180 

Gilbert (1573), 56; (1591), ‘57; 
(1656), 168; Giles (1658), 169; 
(1698), 174 

Henery (1659), 170 

Henry, (1579), 56; (1632), 178; 
(1632), 292; (1642), 164; (1645), 
165 


Hugh (1526), 281 

Humfrey (1656), 179 

Isabella (1699), 293 

James (1650), 179 

Joane (1619), 293 

Johane (1618), 63 

John (1450), 53; (1538), 292; 
(1559), 55; (1575), 56; (1587), 
293; (1596), 61; (159 9), 61; 
(1628), 177; (1634), 161; (1641), 
164; (1641), 178; (1653), 166; 
(1666), 170 

Julian (1607), 61 

Katherine (1659), th (1679), 181 

Lawrence (1621 

Margaret (1681282), 180 

Mary (1697), 293 

Michaell (1654), 179 

Oliver (1692), 173 

Oswald (1616), 62; (1649), 179; 
(1657), 168; (1697), 174 

Paul (1646), 178 

Ralph (1646), 293 

Raufe (1483), 53 

Richard (1504), 54; (1552-3), 281; 
(1584), 57; (1598), 177; (1606), 
177; (1612), 177; (1615), 177; 
(1639), 163; ma 173; (1689), 
295; (1698), 

Robert (ie1},. “62; (1638), 162; 
(1650), 166 

Samuel (1649), 178 





Sarah (1699), 174 

Sibill (1631), 178 

Stephen (1693), 180 

Symon (1655), 168 

Thomas (1558), 54; (1616-17), 292; 
(1618), 63; (1628), 161; (1641), 
163; (1648), 178; (1654), 167 ; 
(1635), 168 ; > 179; (1660), 
179; (16 65), 2 94; (1671), 179; 
(1689), 180; (1700), 180 

Ursula (1637), 161 

Walter (1658), 169 

William (1493), 281; (1596), 61; 
(1609), 62; (1617), 63; (1619), 
177; (1626), 177; (1626), 178; 
(1637), 161; (1646), 178; (1648), 
178; (1654), 167; (1657), 168 ; 
(1638), 179; (Sir William Knight} 
(1670), 171; (1691), 173; (1696), 
173 


William of Minety (1592), 57 
William, founder of Pennsylvania 
(1712), 176 
Penn families. The following names of 
ersons bearing the name of Penn, 
enne, or Pen are mentioned in 
the wills and administration of 
the Penn family. 
Adam, 57 
Agnes, 56, 177 
Alice, 53, 56, 57, 168, 171, 173, 179, 
281, 292, 294 
Ann and Anne, 62, 63, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 170, 171, 173, 177, 
179, 295 
Arthur, 165 
Barbara, 57 
Bridget, 62, 177 
Catherine, 63, 170, 174, 179 
Christian, 61, 160, 161, 163 
Cisley, 5 
Constance, 62, 167 
Dorothy, 55, 61, 62, 62, 179 
Edmund, 57 
Edward, 55, 56, 56, 61, 61, 61, 62, 
62, 63, 164, 164, 165, 167 
Eliza, 57 
Elizabeth, 55, 57, 62, 62, 63, 161, 
164, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 170, 
173, 173, 174, 177, 177, 178, 178, 
178, 179, 180, 180, 281, 294, 294 
Ellen and Eleanor, 55, 168, 168, 


178 
Francis, 57, 61, 164, 167, 168, 168, 
178 


George, 60, 61, 172, 180, 294 
Gervase, 178 

Gilbert, 56, 57, 62, 168, 281 
Giles, 55, 58, 166, 169, 178 
Grace, 63, 179 

Griffyth, 61 

Gulielma Maria, 173, 175° 
Hannah, 174, 180 

Henrietta, 173, 174 

Henry, 56, 57, 62, 63, 170, 193 
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Humphrey, 57, 167 Penne. See Penn 
Jacob, 161 Penn, William, and Logan silverware de- 
James, 181 posited with The Historical Society, 
Jane, 295 213 


Joane, 61, 62, 171, 294, 295 

Johanna, 56 

John, 53, 54, 55, 56, 56, 56, 56, 57, 
57, 61, 61, 61, 62, 160, 163, 164, 
164, 165, 166, 166, 167, 167, 168, 
168, 170, 171, 177, 293, 294 

Jonathan, 168, 173 

Joyce, 296 

Judith, 171, 180 

Julian, 56, 57, 61, 160, 167 

Lawrence, 160, 163 

Lewee, 54, 55 

Magdalen, 62, 163 

Margaret, 53, 57, 57, 57, 58, 59, 61, 
62, 62, 63, 163, 164, 167, 168, 171, 
172, 173 

Margerie, 62, 171 

Marie, 58, 168, 293 

Marke, 179 

Martha, 57, 61, 173, 174 

Mary, 53, 54, 56, 56, 56, 62, 166, 
166, 166, 167, 168, 168, 172, 173, 
174, 293, 293, 295 

Mathew, 62, 171, 171, 178, 178 

Matthias, 165 

Michael, 61, 63, 63 

Nathaniel, 165 

Oliver, 173 

Oswald, 57, 62 

Peter, 165 

Philip, 281 

Ralph, 53, 292 

Richard, 54, 61, 63, 160, 160, 166, 
166, 171, 171 

Robert, 55, 61, 62, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 171 

Roger, 54, 57, 174 

Samuel, 171, 171 

Sarah, 58, 164, 165, 168, 171, 172, 
173, 292 

Simon, 168 

Springett, 175 

Susanna, 58, 178, 179 

Thomas, 53, 54, 55, 56, 61, 61, 62, 
63, 63, 63, 63, 160, 160, 161, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 167, 168, 168, 171, 
171, 172, 173, 177, 179, 180, 293, 
293, 295 

Ursula, 57, 161, 165 

William, 55, 56, 57, 57, 57, 57, 58, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 61, 61, 62, 62, 63, 
63, 160, 160, 161, 164, 166, 166, 
167, 168, 170, 170, 171, 171, 171, 
172, 173, 173, 175, 177, 177, 179, 
180, 293, 294, 295 

Zackaray, 166 

Penn, William, founder of Pennsylvania, 

baptism of, 287 

letter from, to —— Tatham, 79 

will of, 174 

Penn, William, claims Biddle’s Island, 369 





Pennsylvania, Pre-railway trips to 
Northern, by Howard M. Jenkins, 
313 


Pennypacker, Hon. Samuel W., resolu- 
tion offered by, on death of Mr. John 
Jordan, Jr., xxxiii 

Penrose, Samuel, 88, 89 

Penrose’s tavern, 194 

Perkasie, manor of, 219 

Peter, George, 214 

Peters, Richard, 16, 19, 25; letter from, 
to Major Isaac Craig, 206 

Pettit, Charles, daughter of, marries 
Jared Ingersoll, 227 

Philadelphia, excitement in, on hearing 
of the defeat at Brandywine, 64; to 
New York in 1815, short route from, 93 ; 
a home of, in 1754, 101; Leaders of the 
Old Bar of, by Horace Binney, 1, 143, 
223; some residents of, in 1747, 215; 
the British troops take possession of, 
269; a list of the taxables of Chestnut, 
Middle, and South Wards of, by Wil- 
liam Savery, 414; wun account of an 
earthquake in, Dec. 7, 1737, 444; ex- 
tracts of letters from, published in 
the London Chronicle, Aug. 4-6, 1778, 
444 

Phillipsburg, N. J., 190 

Piano-forte, history of the American, by 
Daniel Spillane, notice of, 108 

Pitt, William, statue of, in New York, 32 

Pieasants, Israel Pemberton, 424 

Piomsteap, Clement, 375, 376 

PocockE, 1 

“Political Beginnings of Kentucky, 
the,” by John Mason Brown, notice 
of, 447 

Porter, 168 

Potter, Brig.-Gen., letter from George 
Washington to, 440 

Potts, David, 422; William John, con- 
tributions of, 202, 209-11 

Ports, Mary, 384 

Powder for the province, 1758, 80 

Powel, David, surveyor, 81 

Power, 294 

Preston, William, maiden name of wife 
of, wanted, 105 

Pretius, John Wendel, quaint record of 
the death of, 446 

Price, 288 

Priestly, Rev. Joseph, 195 

Publication fund of The Historical Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania, organization of, 
xix 

Pugéé, Mrs., 34 

Quarry, Col., 79 


Quebec, an account of the assault on, 
1775, 434 
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466 Index. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, 11, 12 

Ralston, Lord, query regarding, 106 

Ramsey, Lieut-Col. Nathl., wounded and 
taken prisoner at battle of Mon- 
mouth, 47 

Randolph, John, author of forged letters 
of Washington, 348 

Rawle, Francis and Martha Turner, 
marriage certificate of, 442 

Read, Mr., 30 

Redegelt, Col. Frederick, information 
wanted of, 221 

ReEpDINGE, 290 

Redmond, Philip, information wanted 
concerning, 221 

Reed, Joseph, 11, 227 

Reeve, J., 74; P., 73. 

Registers of the Ephrata Community, by 
Julius F. Sachse, 297, 387 

Reicu, Christian, 214 

Rendon, Mr., 32 

Rents, 1760, from a list of, 214 

Reynell, J., 43 

Ruoaps, 421 

Rhoads, Samuel, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
extracts from the letter-book of, 
421 


Richards, Jos., 73 

Richardson, Joseph, 74 

Rifles in Pennsylvania, the first manu- 
facturer of, 221, 333 

Rieuton, Sarah, 376; William, 374 

Ring, Benjamin, Washington’s head- 
quarters at house of, at Chadd’s Ford, 
265 


Rittenhouse, David, letters of, to William 
Henry, of Lancaster, 1786, 207 

Rivington the printer, letter of Charles 
Thomson to, 104 

Ross, William, 105 

Roserts, 289 

Roberts, John, 313 

Robins, Judith, maiden name of, wanted, 
105 

“Robinson House,” Washington visits 
the hospital at the, 358 

Rockaltt, Elizabeth, 384 

Rodgers, Rev. John, 32 

Roe, Henry, epitaph on stone at grave 
of, 85; Henry, reply concerning the 
epitaph of, 332, 333 

Roeser, Matthew, a gunmaker in Lan- 
caster, x 

Rogers, Mary, 214 

Roman, John, 86 

Rosavelt, Miss, married, 31 

Rosewatt, Mrs., 35 

Ross, Col., 77; John, 12 

Rupp, George, 404; Jonas, 404 

Rupp, Israel Daniel, memoir of, by Prof. 

swald Seidensticker, 403; works of, 

411-413 

Rush, Dr. Benj., presented with a medal 
struck in commemoration of the inde- 
pendence of America, 92 





Sachse, J. F., quoted, 93; registers of the 
Ephrata Community, 297, 387 

Sarren, 447 

Saffen family, informa’ion wanted con- 
cerning the, 447 

St. Clair, Louisa, notes to Major Craig 
from, 329, 330 

St. Paul’s, Chester, note on the old regis- 
ter of, by P. S. P. Conner, 90 

Salander, letter from, to Major Isaac 
Craig, 205 

Sansum, 161 

Sargent, W., letter from, to Major Isaac 
Craig, 204 

Savery, William, list of the taxables of 
Chestnut, Middle, and South Wards of 
Phila., by, 414 

Schuyler, Capt. Arent, 258 

Schuylkill Fishing Company of the State 
in Schuylkill, History of the, notice 
of, 109 

Scotch-Irish in America, first congress of 
the, by F. D. Stone, 68 

Scuxt, Abigail, 378, 383, 384; Mary, 377 ; 
Nicholas, 378, 379 

Seitz, George, 86 

Sepassinck Island, 368, 369 

Sergeant, J. Dickinson, query regarding 
Gen. Jos. Spencer, 105; mentioned, 
228 

Sergent, John, 214 

Sharswood, George, 72 

Shaw, Miss, 39 

Shindel, Peter, 312 

Sunn, Restore, 385 

Shippen, 39 

Shippen, Edward, 81 

SHREVE, Sarah, 385 

SIBELL, 164 

Silver-ware, our ancestors’, 443 

Slavery, abolition of, in Pa., advocated by 
Ww. Lewis, 13; in New Jersey, 371 

Sloper, John, capture of, 93 

SMALWELL, 292 

Smith, Benjamin, 73; Dr. Isaac, 106; 
John, letters from Du Simitiére, 90, 91; 
Provost, lines to Major Bruen, 94 

Smiru, George, 214; Joseph, Bible 
records, 218; Thomas, 35 

Snyder’s tavern, 193 

SourHam, 169 

Souruseg, William, 73 

Sparrow, 295 

Spectator, The American Edition of, 
query regarding, 446 

Spencer, Gen. Joseph, query regarding 
the descendants of, 105 

Spring Hill, now Bordentown, 369 

Stacy, Henry, 380 

STADLER, 221 

Staten Island, Gen. Sullivan’s attack on, 
1777, 324 

Srepman, Alexander, 61; Charles, 64 

Stedman, Margaret, letter to Mrs. Fer- 
gusson, 64 
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Sreetman family record, 325 
Stenton, Washington’s head-quarters at, 
263 


Steuben, Baron, arrival of, at Valley 
Forge, 339; account of the army at 
Valley Forge, by, 341, 342 

Stevens, Lieut.-Col., capture of, 93 

Stewardson, Thomas, letters from Hannah 
Thomson to John Mifflin, contributed 
by, 28; Thomas, contribution from, of 
the Du Simitiére letters, 90 

Stierk’s tavern, 190 

Still, Isaac, Indian interpreter, 96 

Stillé, Charles J., remarks of, before The 
Hist. Soc. of Pa., on the death of Mr. 
John Jordan, Jr., xxxvii 

Stone, F. D., First Congress of the Scotch- 
Irish in America, by, 68 

Story, Judge, author of the motto of the 
Doylestown Democrat, 447 

Story of an old farm, the, by Andrew 
D. Mellick, notice of, 108 

Stratton, Dr. Jas., letter from Nicholas 
Collin to, 211; descendants of, 212 

Strettell, Amos, extract from letter of, to 
John Strettell, 444 

Srrowps, 56 

Stupper, 162 

Sullivan, Gen., attack on Staten Island, 
1777, 324; James, 7 

“Sullivan’s Bridge,” site of, at Valley 
Forge, 218 

Sumner, Increase, 7 

Sunbury, description of, 195 

Swedes Ford, the army at, 275 

Swedesborough, N. J., a leaf from the 
history of, 211; records of the church 
at, 219 

Swift, J. G., letter relating to laying out 
of the town of Beaver, Pa., 330 

Symmes, John Cleves, 34 

Symmons, 295 

Sysonps, Sarah, 425 

Syng, P., 74 


Taccert, 212 

TALLMAN, Sarah, 384 

Tatham, , letter from William Penn 
to, 79 

Tax laws, effect of, on trade in 1764-1765, 
423-425 

Taxables of Chestnut, Middle, and South 
Wards of Phila., a list of, by William 
Savery, 414 

Taxation, Lord Grenville’s scheme of, 
223, 224 

Taytor, 35, 37, 56, 57 

Taylor, Murdoc, 66 

Tea-ship at Phila. in 1773, account of 
the arrival of the, 77 

Teedyuscung, Indian chief, 97 

Templars, American list of, at the “ Inns 
of Court,” London, 97 

Temple, Sir John, 31 








Thacher, Dr., description of Washington, 
358 


Thomas, Elias, memorandum taken from 
Oxford furnace books by, 201; John, 
maiden name of wife of, wanted, 105 ; 
Rees, correction regarding the birth- 
place of, 331 

Thompson, Miss, married to E. Gerry, 31 

Tomson, Charles, 79 

Thomson, Charles, 33, 38, 45; letter of, 
to Rivington, the printer, 104; re- 
moval of remains of, 208 ; will of, 322 ; 
Hannah, letters of, 1785-1788, 28; 
John, 208 

TuorNE, 168 

Tilghman, Edward, 9, 12, 19; sketch of, 
by Horace Binney, 143; appearance of, 
155; mentioned, 226, 236, 238; Mrs., 
157; William, Chief-Justice, quoted, 1, 
7, 25; mentioned, 146 

Todd, » 33 

Tomins, Patrick, 73, 74 

Townsend, Mrs., 34; Sarah, maiden 
name of, wanted, 106 

Treaty with France, news of, celebrated 
at Valley Forge, 346 

Turner, Martha, marriage certificate of 
Francis Rawle and, 442 

Turnpike road, early, 318 

“Two Strings to a Bow,” location of, 230 

Tybout, Mrs., residence of, in New York 
described, 34 

Tyson, Reynier, different spelling of the 
name of, 326, 327 





Valley Forge, Elizabeth Drinker’s route 
to, in 1778, 217; Sullivan’s bridge at, 
218 ; head-quarters of Washington, 278, 
279: description of, 278; Baron Steu- 
ben’s account of the army at, 341, 342; 
Mrs. Henry Drinker’s record of her 
visit to, in 1778, 343 

Vanaken, Henry, 73; Jane, 73, 74 

Van Berkel, Miss, 36 

Vannorn, 39 

Vanhorn, D., 34; Nancy, 31 

Van Vechten, Mr., 6 

“ Vaux Hill,” residence of James Vaux, 
218 

Vaux, James, 218 

Vendue, 1771, account of sales of house- 
hold furniture at, 216 

“Vengeance,” the American privateer, 
account of the capture of two British 
vessels by the, 93 

Vicklord or Vickroy, information wanted 
concerning an officer of the Revolution 
named, 446 

Vizar, 295 


Wade, Anne, 161; John, 161 
Warnwreieat, Lydia, 384 
WaAkeEMAN, 57 

Wallace, Joshua, 74 
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Wallan’s graveyard, near Blackwood, 
N. J., epitaph in, 85 

Waln, Nicholas, 9 

Waln, Robert, 74 

“Walnut Grove,” Washington’s head- 
quarters, 276, 277, 278 

Walpole, eX letter from, to Thomas 

harton, 77, 7 

WALrTon, 35 

“War History, Sketches of,” by Capt. 
Robert Hunter, Vol. III., notice of, 


334 
Warp, Edith, 106 
Ward, Townsend, organized the Publica- 
tion Fund of The Historical Society, 
xix 
Wardell, Lydia, 374 
Warder, J., 4 
Warner, Jobn, 196 ; Swen, 73 
Warren Tavern in Chester County, 267 
Warwick Furnace, 268 
Washington, Bushrod, 151 
Washington, George, at Acquackanoc 
Bridge, 138 
at Amboy, 127 
at Beers’s, Isaac, house, 115 
at Boston, 124 
at Brick Meeting-House, Boston, 125 
at Brinckerhoff’s, Col. John, 358 
at Brookfield, 116 
at Brooklyn, 132 
at Buck Tavern, 267 
at “ Bunch of Grapes” Tavern, Bos- 
ton, 125 
at Cambridge, 117 
at Chadd’s Ford, Pa., 265 
at Chester, Pa., 260, 266 
at City Tavern, Phila., 113 
at Clove, the, 258 
at Congregational church, Cam- 
bridge, 121 
at Coryell’s Ferry, N. J., 259, 350 
at Craigie House, 11 
at Cranberry, N. J., 351 
at Cross-Roads, 261 
at Dorchester Heights, 123 
at Doylestown, 350 
at Elizabethtown, N. J., 360 
at Englishtown, N. J., 352, 353 
at Ewing’s house, 124 
at Fort Lee, 135, 137, 138 
at Fort Washington, 133 
at Germantown, 260, 261 
at “ Gray’s Hill,” Del., 264 
at Gulf Mill, 276 
at Harris, John, house of, 142 
at Hopewell, N. J., 351 
at Huntington’s, Jedediah, 125 
at Jay’s, John, house, 359 
at Kingsbridge, 115, 129, 133, 135 
at Kingston, N. J., 351 
at Kip’s Bay, 134 
at Kulpsville, 271 
at Lechmere’s Point, 121 
at Levering’s Ford, 267 





Washington, George, at Lispenard’s, Col., 

country seat, N. Y., 115 

at Lyme, 126 

at McCurdy’s, John, 126 

at McKonkey’s Ferry, 141, 142 

at Marlborough, 116 

at Methacton Hills, 270, 271 

at Middlebrook, 255 

at Miller’s house, White Plains, 136 

at Monmouth Court-House, 352 

at Morris’s, Roger, house, N. Y., 
126, 134, 138 

at Morristown, 254, 256, 257 

at Mortier House, N. Y., 126 

at Mott’s tavern, 133 

at Murray’s, Robert, house, N. Y., 
133 


at Neshaminy, 262, 263 

at Newark, 114, 138 

at New Brunswick, 114, 139, 253 

at New Haven, 115 

at New London, 126 

at Newport, Del., 264 

at New Rochelle, 115 

at Newtown, 142 

at New York, 115, 126 

at Norwich, 125 

at Old York Road, Bucks Co., 262 

at Paramus, N. J., 354, 355, 360 

at Parker’s Ford, 268 

at Peekskill, 137 

at Pennybacker’s Mills, 268—271 

at Philadelphia, 111-114, 127, 254, 
260, 263, 361, 362 

at Point of Rocks, N. J., 134 

at Pottsgrove, 268, 269 

at “ President’s House,” Cambridge, 
117 

at Princeton, 139 

at Princeton, battle of, 253 

at Providence, 125 

at Quibbletown, 256 

at Ramapo, N. J., 258, 259 

at Red Lion Tavern, 267 

at Richmond Hill, N. J., 126 

at Roxbury, 117, 118, 121, 123 

at Schuylkill Falls, Phila., 266 

at Schwenksville, Montgomery Co., 
Pa., 270 

at Shaw’s, Nathaniel, 126 

at Springfield, 116 

at Suffern’s tavern, 258 

at Trenton, 139, 140, 142, 253 

at Valentine’s Hill, 135 

at Van Aulen’s, 257 

at Van Doren’s, John, 254 

at Wallace House, N. J., 361 

at Watertown, 116 

at Webb’s house, Wethersfield, 116 

at West Point, 357 

at Wethersfield, 116 

at White Horse Tavern, 267 

at White Plains, 355 

at Wilmington, Del., 263-265 

at Worcester, 116 


























Washington, George, at Yellow Springs, 
Phila., 268 
at Zabriski, Peter, house of, 137 
Washington, George, head-quarters of, 
at Assunpink Creek, 253 
at Berkeley’s (Bucks Co.), 140 
at Cambridge, 117-125 
at Chadd’s Ford, 265 
at Chester County (residence of 
Joseph Malin), 267 
at Fishkill, N. Y., 357 
at Fredericksburg, 357-360 
at Galloway’s, 258 
at Gulf Mill, 276-278 
at Hackensack, 138, 139 
at Harlem Heights, 134, 135 
at Keith’s, 141 
at Middlebrook, N. J., 255, 256, 
360, 361 
at Morristown, 254, 255, 257 
at Neshaminy, 262, 263 
at New York, 126-133 
at Old York Road, 262 
at Paterson, N. J., 357 
at Pompton Plains, 257 
at Schwenksville (house of 
Samuel Pennybacker), 270 
at Skippack road (house of Peter 
Wentz), 271 
at Skippack and Morris roads 
(house of James Morris), 273 
at Stenton, 263 
at Sumneytown road (house of 
Frederic Wampole), 271 
at Valley Forge, 278,279,335-349 
at White Plains, 136, 137, 356 
at Whitemarsh, 273, 274 
at Wilmington, Del., 264, 265 
Washington, George, at residence of 
James Vaux, 218 
chosen commander-in-chief of the 
Continental army, 112 
description of, by Dr. Thacher, 358 
forged letters of, 348 
Itinerary of, by William S. Baker, 
announcement of, 108 
Itinerary of, from June 15, 1775, to 
Dee. 23, 1783, by William S. Baker, 
111, 253, 335 
letter to Brig.-Gen. Potter from, 440 
Washington, Mrs. George, arrives at 
Cambridge, 121, 126 
at Valley Forge, 340 
WastTFIELD, 295 
Warson, Luke, query regarding, 105 
Wayne, Anthony, letter to Col. James 
O’Hara from, 327, 328; engagement 
with Indians, 327 
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Weaver, Ethan Allen, query regarding 
Valentine Weaver, 105; Valentine, in- 
formation wanted concerning the an- 
cestors and descendants of, 105 

Webb, Elizabeth, 214 

Webster, J., 197; family captured by 
Indians, 197 

Wedding outfit, 1768, 215 

Weiss, Philip Jacob, passage money of, 
received, 86 

Wentz, Peter, location of the house of, 
440 


West Jersey document of 1683, 89 

Westwoop, 62 

Wharton, Miss, 37; Isaac, 78; Kerney, 
37; Mary, 74; Samuel, 79; Thomas, 
66, 74, 80; letter from, to Thomas 
Walpole, 77, 78 

White, Miss, married to —— Edgar, 31 

WuiteneaD, William, 377 

Whitmore family, living in Luzerne 
prior to 1788, information wanted of 
the, 332 

Wickam, married to Mr. Hindman, 31 

Widders, Peter, a school-master in Phila- 
delphia, xi 

Wiest, John, 409 

Wilcocks, Alexander, 12 

Wilks, Mr., 39 

Wixks, 289 

Willets, Mary, maiden name of, wanted, 
106 

Willing and Morris, 79 

Wilson, Rev. ——, 31, 39; James, 12 

Wives, 105 

Winscomse, 178 

Woop, Abraham, information wanted 
concerning marriage of, 221; Anne, 
marriage certificate of, 100 

Woolman, John, opposes slavery, 371 

Wreg, Theophilus, information wanted 
concerning, 332 

Wright, Thomas T., 68 

Wrottesley, Sir John, wounded at the 
battle of Monmouth, 47 

Wynn, ap John, tract, the, 80 

Wywyne, 105; Jonathan, 80, 81; Thomas, 
80 

Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., list of offi- 
cers of, 89 


Yardley, Pa., old mill at, 80 

Yellow fever in Phila., 1793, 329 

York Road and its associations, the Old, 
by Mrs. Ann de Mears, notice of, 222 


Zenger, John Peter, 7; trial of, 77 


